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FOREWORD 


Adult Education, to my mind, has a positive contribu- 
tion to make to economic growth and social development. 
X have been convinced about it both as an economist and 
educational planner and I have been talking about it on 
many occasions. As Member-in-Charge of Education in 
the Planning Commission, I was able to persuade my 
colleagues to accord high priority to adult education pro- 
grammes, but, unfortunately, the Fourth Plan, which has 
finally emerged, does not give the priority which I wanted 
to accord to it in the Education Plan. Ever since I took 
over as the Minister of Education, I have been trying my 
best to give the necessary priority to adult education and 
I am sure that the State Governments and the Union Terri- 
tory Administrations will do the same. 


2. In the various addresses on adult education and 
adult literacy, my theme has been that literacy, even though 
it is very important for promoting adult education, cannot 
succeed or sustain itself unless it is backed by a vigorous 
programme of follow-up action in terms of provision for 
reading materials, books and libraries, I have been plead- 
ing that adult education has a relevance even during 
periods of national emergencies when the whole commu- 
nity should be well-informed not merely by word of mouth 
but through written communication, etc. I have also men- 
tioned that illiteracy does not go well with democracy. 


Further, the rate of illiteracy and the rate of population 
growth have a direct relationship. From the point of view 
of either economic development or national integration or 
social cohesion or cultural advancement or preservation 
of democracy, it is essential therefore that we should 
achieve a hundred per cent literacy amongst our people. 


I felt that it might be a good ideato present my 
thoughts on this important subject of adult education and 
adult literacy in one brochure and place them before the 
public on the 1970 International Literacy Day, which we 
are observing by holding a National Seminar on Adult 
Education from 8 to 10 September, 1970, at Bangalore, 
I am sure, this publication will stimulate the necessary 
interest in the subject and we will be able to prepare 
action-oriented programmes in collaboration with con- 


cerned agencies. 


(V. K. R. V. RAO) 
New Delhi " 


September 8, 1970 
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ADDRESS 
TO THE SILVER JUBILEE 


CONFERENCE OF 
INDIAN ADULT EDUCATION 


ASSOCIATION 


NEW DELHI MARCH 1964 


E: extremely grateful to Smt. Durgabai Deshmukh 
for the kind and generous words with which she 
has introduced me to you. The subject on which I have 
been asked to talk this evening is adult education and 
social and economic development. I was happy to receive 
this invitation. In some way I have been connected with 
adult education, for a long time. In 1930, asa young 
lecturer, I organised in Wilson College, severa] courses of 
lectures in Bombay to educate adults on different subjects. 
This was for the first time that the academic community 
in Bombay organised what may be called extension lectures. 
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As Vice-Chancellor of the Delhi University, I put forward 
a slogan that not only should people come, to the University, 
but the University should go to the people. Accordingly, 
we set upa very extensive programme more or less 
based on the idea I had implemented in Bombay, only these 
were more systematic, better organised, involved a larger 
number of teachers, and had the status of being directly 
under the auspices of a university. There were general 
lectures on introducing India as it was called and several 
courses covering ten lectures each on different subjects. 
spread over a couple of months; and these were given at 
a nominal fee of Re. 1 per course. Now that has become 
a permanent part of the activities of the University of 
Delhi. 


I may mention to you straightaway that, in my opinion, 
adult education must have its primary and fundamental 
basis in adult literacy. I do not subscribe to the theory 
that there can be adult education without having literacy. 
As a matter of fact I would go to the length of saying that 
it has been one of the tragedies of this country, after we 
got independence, that we did not go in for a massive 
literacy programme. Any country, when it gets indepen- 
dence and goes in for social and economic development 
programme, launches upon a massive literacy programme. 
Only this morning I had the privilege of meeting the Soviet 
Minister of Education. He mentioned to me that after 
the Revolution they had given the highest priority to the 
liquidation of illiteracy and, within a period of about 10 
years, were also able to completely wipe out illiteracy in 
their country. I think it is a matter for regret that after 
about 17 years of independence, we have failed to break 
the back of the problem of illiteracy in the country and, 
worse still, that we do not seem to be particularly bothered 
about it. 
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As a matter of fact, the percentage of literacy which 
"was 17 in 1951 increased to only 24 by 1961. And be- 
cause our population has been increasing, the total number 
of illiterates in this country, in absolute terms, in 1961 
was larger than what it was in 1951. With 13 years of 
economic planning and about 17 years of independence, 
there are more illiterates in India than they were before 
the economic planning started. This is something which 
I have always resented. It is not that we did not have 
targets. A Committee, which was appointed by the Central 
Advisory Board of Education in 1948 and which was 
presided over by Shri Mohan Lal Saksena, had stated that 
50 per cent of the illiteracy should be liquidated in the first 
five years. I am afraid that nothing near that number was 
ever approached even in the course of our first ten years 
of planning. I have a feeling that a major reason for this 
failure is that we tried to be very comprehensive and talked 
more in terms of social education than literacy. One of 
the banes of this country is to put before ourselves a very 
big idea and satisfy ourselves that because we have taken 
up a very big ideal, it does not matter whether we imple- 
ment it in practice or not. It is very unfortunate. The 
very first thing I would like to say—I have been saying it 
and will continue to say so—is that a country where a "ast 
majority of the people are illiterate, the fruits of economic 
development will not be commensurate with the investment 
in material inputs. Adult literacy is a. pre-condition for 
massive and widespread economic development. 


We have been talking all these days and months of 
stagnation in Indian agriculture. The whole country is 
‘exercised about it. We say, we must have more green 
manures, fertilisers and quality seeds and irrigation facilities, 
more contour bunding,.etc., all of which is correct. We 
must have more inputs. But I have not heard any one 
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saying that in order to bring about an increase in 
agricultural production, the farmer must be made literate. 
Without literacy among farmers, agricultural production 
programmes cannot be put through on a wide enough scale. 
The village-level worker cannot be successful if the people 
with whom he comes into contact are illiterate. A man has 
got to be induced to read himself and write himself if he 
is to be counted as a human being. Hundreds of crores. 
of rupees have been spent on the community development 
programme and yet not many people have been made 
literate in the rural areas during all these years. The 
people, whom we are expecting to increase production, are 
not in a position to learn and discuss among themselves. 
This can be possible only if literacy becomes part and 
parcel of their equipment. Take another field. We have 
been talking of family planning from the beginning of the 
Plans. How can we have family planning in a big way 
without literacy? We have to motivate the people and 
without literacy it is difficult to do so. Family planning 
has to have a positive and an individual approach. How 
can people react to a positive programme of this kind unless 
they have the instrument in their hands of breaking through 
ignorance and getting into the world of knowledge? It is 
not merely a question of distributing contraceptives. Does 
family planning mean only that? What will happen to: 
social and ethical standards unless people are educated? 
Then again, we want to expand the cooperative sector and 
the cooperative movement. Can we bring about a coopera- 
tive society on the basis of illiterate members? I think 
something is wrong with the people who want to promote 
cooperation without widening the coverage of literacy. How 
can a farmer be in a position to know his inputs and out- 
puts without knowing their relation to profits? How do 
we arouse the social consciousness in the people? Lectures 
do not make a people socially conscious and socially 
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developed. This has got to come indirectly. When people 
read of great men and great matters, it creates an impres- 
sion. For example, when people read that in East Pakistan, 
during the recent riots, a good number of Muslims were 
also killed because they tried to protect the Hindu popula- 
tion, it creates an unforgettable impression. Now a thing 
like that creates in a person, who reads, some kind of 
feeling that there is compassion in human beings which can 
over-ride temporary passions. Therefore, when we are 
talking of agricultural production, when we are talking of 
cooperation programmes, when we are talking of social 
development and economic growth, we cannot do it on 
the basis of illiterate population. This is a major plank 
which I should like to ‘place before you as a foundation 
of adult education for social and economic development. 


But literacy is ‘only an instrument. Literacy is not 
with education. It is a pre-condition. Given this pre- 
condition, what kind of education do we want? When we 
talk of adult education, we are, generally speaking, thinking 
of people who are not highly educated persons. By and 
large, we are thinking, if I may say so, of non-university 
people. It is true that today, knowledge is so vast and 
comprehensive that, for example, even if we may be Ph.D.’s 
in sociclogy, philosophy, etc. we would still be able to 
learn a great deal from a course of lectures on space travel. 
Adult education should not be confined only to those who 
have not reached the level of university. In terms of 
priority, however, we have to think more in terms of people 
who may not be in a position to go to universities. Many 
of them are people who have not even been to schools. 
Even if they have been to school for a few years, they 
have no opportunity to pursue their literacy afterwards. 
Now the vast numbers. of them, therefore, whom we call 


education. Literacy enables education but it is not identical 
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adults for the purpose of this discussion, are the people 
who are not B.A.’s and M.A.’s; they may have done primary 
or middle education or just acquired literacy. The last will 
constitute the largest number as far as our country is 
concerned. 


The kind of education that we give has got to use all 
the means of mass communication. Among these, I would 
give pride of place to the written words. In other words, 
there must be books, journals and pamphlets. In this 
country the number of literates is 104 million. If we just 
see how many books or the reading material is being used 
by these 104 million people in this country, we will find 
that we have not yet really gone in for adult education on 
a large scale in this country. Our literature in Indian 
languages is mostly in the form of novels. Even their 
number is quite small. Quite often, they are merely 
translations or adaptations of western novels. There are 
but few books on geography, economics, sociology, politics, 
philosophy, science, and technology in the Indian languages. 
In a programme of adult education, therefore, we have to 
obtain reading materials from all possible avenues. We 
have now to think in a very big way of the book, journal 
and magazine industry in Indian languages. 


Then, of course, comes the spoken word. Though we 
have farmers’ and rural programmes and so on, we do not 
give to the people anything which really links them to our 
past or future. A good deal of what we give to them is 
either music—good portion of which is light—and some 
kind of dramas and so on. We have got to attract people 
to listen in. We have to show far more imagination in usine 
the medium of the spoken word. Themes must have their 
roots in the soil. India has been in existence for manv 
centuries and the Indians have their traditions, ideas and 
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literature going back to many centuries. Unfortunately, 
the more anglicised we become the less we 1etain our link 
with the past. This has to be taken into account in our 
radio programmes for adults. Then of course we have got 
films. Films are a very interesting way of enlightening the 
people. I do not think films that will have an educational 
function are being shown in any of the theatres excepting 
good documentaries they get from the Government of 
India, I do not know whether the State Governments are 
also producing documentaries. I have great faith in the 
possibilities of using films for adult education, but they 
must have behind them more of a purpose and be planned 
with more imagination than at present. Nevertheless, if I 
were to give an order of marking, I would certainly give 
a higher ranking to films as compared to radio broadcasts, 
with of course the highest ranking given to the written 
word. 


We cannot have economic development without social 
development, but if we have social development, we are 
bound to have economic development. Economic develop- 
ment is an aspect of social development. Education has 
to remove superstitions, prejudice, and help in spreading 
interpretation of traditional values. Take the instance of 
untouchability. We have abolished untouchability in this 
country and have provided sufficient outlays for the deve- 
lopment of scheduled castes and scheduled tribes. There 
are specific provisions in the Constitution also. Untouch- 
ability is something which has got to go away as a concept, 
as a faith and as prejudice. How many villages in India 
are there where both touchables and untouchables can 
drink water from the same well? What are the attempts 
which we have made at educating people? Gandhiji did 
this when he was alive. He functioned in a spectacular 
kind of way. It is the only way for a country like India. 
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‘What have we done since then? Sometimes 1 wish posters 
were displayed. How many films have been produced on 
this subject? It is no good saying, set the policeman on it. 
We cannot do everything by coercion and police methods— 
We have got to persuade the people, educate them. By 
persuasion, I mean education. Once the people are educated 
into it, then we can use the policeman for those who break 
the law. But we cannot run the society by policemen. 
Prohibition requires tremendous amount of education. What 
have we done to educate the public opinion? Therefore, 
we have to talk of adult education for social and economic 
development. Superstition, astrology—they are linked up 
with the absence of social education. 


All the time, we are talking ‘of economic development 
and growth rate. We are talking of 8 per cent and 9 per 
cent increase in national income. We are talking of inputs 
and outputs. I know this is a good thing. The more import- 
ant thing, however, is the soul of the person, the humanity 
of the person, the temper of the person and for that he 
needs education. "Therefore, I would say adult education 
has got to emphasise the social aspect of life. Developing 
a scientific climate and a rational temper are deeper things 
and these cannot be inculcated by the kind of education 
which does not involve the integrated use of man's mind 
and hand. Education, which does not emphasise the dignity 
of labour and merely creates a preference for trying or 
looking respectable is not education at all. 


There are various ways of explaining concepts and 
techniques. We have got in the last 20-30 years, one of 
the biggest industries of the world, advertisement. Advertise- 
ment is based on tremendous amount of knowledge. The 
business magnates meet and discuss and evolve a well- 
planned 'programme in order to break consumers’ resistence 
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and stimulate consumers’ preference. I do not know why 
we should not use the knowledge of psychology and persua- 
sion in this programme of adult education for economic 
development. Then we will have a system when the student 
will put his best, not only mental best but also physical 
best, in regard to his work. 


I do not think the problem of adult illiteracy is going 
to be solved by making a provision of crores of rupees. 
No doubt we must have equipment, literature and all sorts 
of other necessary aids. But more important is a national 
determination to wipe out illiteracy. I am not satisfied 
with the target of achieving hundred per cent literacy by 
1981. We have got to have programmes of wiping out 
illiteracy within a much shorter time. If illiteracy is to be 
wiped out from the country, we should take unorthodox 
steps to introduce adult education; and these would involve 
more than money, the voluntary and dedicated service of 
the millions who are already educated and can do their 
bit for bringing literacy and light in their areas and their 
neighbours who need it. Illiteracy is a sort of ments 
slavery and is as bad as physical slavery. If we get tid of 
this mental slavery we will also be able to remove economic 
slavery, then only can we become complete human beings 
as we intended to be when we struggled for our freedom 
and finally attained it in 1947. x 
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OF EDUCATION 


NCERT AND UNESCO 


NEW DELHI; SEPTEMBER 1964 


I T APPEARS to me a little odd that there should be 
any doubt about the importance of adult literacy in 

the context of social and economic development. I would 
have thought that this was one of those obvious truths which 
really do not need any elaborating or dilating. Everybody 
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knows, for example, that if we do not put water 
along with the seeds, the seeds will not grow. f we put 
fertilisers, then the plants grow faster and bigger and we 
are able to get a larger output from our agriculture. The 
human being is somewhat like a raw material; and before 
we can make the raw material into a finished product, 
we have got to go in for a large number of inputs into the 
human being. I am using the word ‘input’ because it is 
a most understandable phrase in the context of our 
economic development today. 


Perhaps your asking me to speak on this subject is 
just a formal excuse for giving opportunities to peopie like 
me to talk about the importance of adult literacy in 
the context of social and economic development, but 
actually what I am going to say is more than formal. For 
I know that in the last 13 years of planning aud cconomic 
development, we have not succeeded in breaking the 
back of illiteracy in this country. We have, increased our 
national income; we have set up many factories; we have 
also increased very substantialy the facilities for higher 
education. We have increased even more substantially 
facilities for technical education; but if we look at the 
state of literacy in this country, we do not get a hopeful 
pictum; the 1961 Census has shown that literacy in this 
country is still of the order of 24 per cent and if you 
start breaking down this figure of literacy and examine 
what is meant by it, you will find that the population 
which retains literacy in the sense that it makes some use 
of it is very limited. And that is really the keynbte that 
I want to strike. It is not just the question of literacy. 
It is the question of making use of literacy. If you examine 
statistics of the so-called literate population, you 
will find, the bulk of them have not had education even 
up to the 8th class. It may be worthwhile carrying out 
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a couple of sample Surveys among the literate population 
to find out what exactly is the texture of this literacy. It 
would be useful if one could take a few villages and then 
find out what Precisely literacy means to the literate 
population and what use they are making of this literacy. 
Apart from this, if you break down again this literacy 
figure in terms of urban and rural areas, you will find 
that the literacy in rural areas jg very much less. It is 
about 16 or 17 per cent in rural areas, Again, if you 
look at the figures Separately for women and men in the 
rural areas, I believe that the illiteracy among women is 
of the order of about 93 or 94 per cent. How on earth 
can one talk or, if T May say so, dream of a high and 
accelerated rate of economic growth against the background 
of such an almost universal illiteracy in the rural 
areas? This vast mass of illiteracy is, T think, one of 
the real handicaps in the way of our economic growth 
and it is that which Indian planning has not been able to 
tackle so far. 


Economic development is the result of, broadly speaking, 
two factors: the human factor and the non-human 
factor, using the word ‘non-human’ in purely technical and 
not in a value sense. And it is the human factor which 
contributes a little more than 50 per cent of the economic 
growth which has taken place in different parts of the 
countries of the world. The moment you concede that 
the human factor, what was first termed the residual factor, 
sometimes identified with science and technology, sometimes 
with education, sometimes with organisation, but 
often with all the three, but what essentially [ would 
call the human factor—once it is conceded that the human 
factor is responsible for a very large share of economic 
growth, it becomes important to identify the elements that 
promote the efficiency of the human factor. Planning 
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can only create facilities for economic development. But 
the utilisation of those facilities depends on the human 
factor, upon the will of the human factor to use those 
facilities, and upon the capacity of the human factor to 
make use of those facilities. I think it needs no arguing 
to show that an illiterate person is not able to make his 
optimum contribution to economic growth because he is 
not able to respond to the facilities that are created for 
him. He is neither motivated to make use of those facilities 
nor is he qualified nor is he able to make use of 
those facilities. Therefore, for utilisation of the human 
factor which, I say, is a major partner in economic growth, 
you need literacy. I do not like the word ‘literacy’. 
Education, adult education, is, I would say a sine qua 
non for enabling the human factor to respond to the, big 
investments that we have been making for the develop- 
ment of the economy, We have been talking a lot of 
investment. We have invested Rs. 3500 crore in the 
First Plan; we invested a little more than Rs. 7000 crore 
in the Second Plan; we will be investing Rs. 11,000 crore 
in the Third Plan, and we hope to invest, maybe Rs. 21 
or 22 or 23 thousand crore, in the Fourth Plan. So, 
massive investments are being made. But we have, also 
been making some investments in human factor in the 
sense we are producing science, engineering and medical 
graduates. We are producing diploma-holders and 
secondary school graduates. We have been making a 
lot of investment in the human factor in so far as these 
aspects of the human resources are concerned. But when 
we come down to the vast mass of the people, the working 
people, the men and women of adult age, who constitute 
the bulk of the working force in this country, we find 
that our planning has been a failure, and if I may be bold 
to say so, our planning has been a ‘failure not only in 
implementation but in conception and in priorities. We 
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have not fully realised the crucial place that adult 
education occupies in social and economic development. 


As far as I am concerned, I attach to this subject of 
adult education a very high importance in the context of 
social and economic development. Indeed, I take pride 
in saying that it was the Planning Commission which was 
responsible for making an evaluation of the only big 
Successful adult literacy movement in this country which 
was started in Maharashtra and which is called the Gram 
Shikshan Mohim movement We sent our officers to 
Maharashtra who went round, made a full study and 
submitted a report. I am now seriously thinking, with 
a certain amount of editing, of printing that report on 
behalf of the Planning Commission and making it available 
to a larger audience than perhaps is now acquainted 
with it because it is in a cyclostyled form and it is not 
generally available to the public. And you may be 
interested to know that I was also responsible for getting 
the Maharashtra Government to do an evaluation of Gram 
Shikshan Mohim. I am glad to say that as far ag adult 
literacy and adult education is concerned, the Maharashtra 
Government is thinking of wiping out illiteracy in five years 
while even the most ambitious programme produced by 
the Central Ministry of Education does not think in such 
bold terms. 


I insist on using the word, ‘education’, because I know 
literacy does not include education. You have got 100 
millions of literate people in this country, But I do not 
think anybody would say that we have 100 million 
educated people in this country or 100 million people who 
use their literacy. I give you three major reasons or three 
major links between adult education and economic 
development. 
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First—and I think, in a way, the basic—background 
for economic development is knowledge and desire for 
better ways of living on the part of the people. Even 
today, 82; or more per cent of the population in India 
live in villages. Now, people must get some knowledge 
of what is better life, even in elemental] terms, in terms 
of clothing, shelter, education, health services, etc. Not’ 
only should there be knowledge of the better ways of life 
but there must also be the desire for geting better ways of 
life. This is the sheet anchor of economic development. 
It is the desire for a better way of life, knowledge of a 
better way of life, which is the basis for the motivation of 
economic development. And only then will the people 
be prepared to put in more work, show more enterprise, 
imagination, daring and take more risk, all of which 
constitute the background for economic growth. 


The second thing which is necessary for economic 
development is readiness on the part of the masses to 
take to new ways of production and not be bound by 
traditional types and traditional ways of production. If 
you have a desire for a better way of life, then you must 
produce more. A better way of life is not going to be 
obtained by charity or by gift or agitation or more talk. 
In the last analysis, a better way of life can be secured 
only by more production and better production, and by 
not following the old ways of production. Therefore, in 
addition to acquiring knowledge of better ways of life and 
developing a desire for better ways of life, it is important 
that people should also be made to cultivate readiness 
to take to new methods of production, what Jawaharlal 
Nehru used. to call, science and technology. what even 
Acharya Vinoba Bhave, calls, science and spirituality. 
Scientific approach means, apart from the rationality, 
inculcating confidence for trying new things. The moment 
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a scientist says that everything is known that is to be 
known, the scientist has no more reason to exist. There 
must be the readiness to adopt new methods, try new 
techniques, go in for new experiments even though this 
has not been done by one’s father and by one’s 
grandfather. 


The third thing which is required in order to have the 
necessary background for economic development and the 
necessary building up of human factor for Purposes of 
economic development—it is very important specially for 
those who are living in the rural areas—is that they should 
take a commercial or economic view of one’s economic 
activity. By and large, in our country, the bulk of the 
people follow economic activity not as a matter of business 
but as a way of life, as a method of 
not as a business activity. The moment you say a thing 
is a business activity, then calculation comes in, estimation 
comes in, analysis comes in, profit and loss come in, 
inputs and outputs come in, accounting comes in. 
Everybody knows that as long as a person regards 
economic activity merely as a way of life, he does not 
achieve economic Progress. If we want economic 
Progress, a person has got to treat his economic activity 
as a business and not as a way of life. This means that 
he must know some accounts, he must look on his 
economic activity as a business, what he is putting in, 
what he is getting out, how what he puts in can be broken 
down in components, which component brings more, 
which component brings less. This whole economic view 
of business activity and the business view of economic 
activity, is, to my mind, also an inevitable part of the 
background for economic development without which we 
will not get a proper utilisation of the human factor. 


securing subsistence, 


To sum up, therefore, economic development requires 
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knowledge and desire for better ways of living, readiness 
to take to new ways of production, and cultivation of a 
commercial or economic view of one’s economic activity. 
1 suggest that all this requires knowledge. In order to 
cultivate these three, what I call the three essential needs 
without which we cannot have economic development, 
without which we cannot make the human being play 
his proper role in economic development, we require 
dissemination of knowledge on a wide scale. And if I 
may say so, knowledge requires literacy as literacy is a 
major instrument for knowledge. I do not want to play 
down the other instruments of knowledge. I do not 
suggest that we, do not have other ways of imparting or 
acquiring knowledge. We have the audio-visual methods 
of acquiring knowledge. In fact, in the olden days in 
this country, knowledge was largely acquired through the 
audio method, and not the visual method. This country, 
more than any other country in the world, is known for 
knowledge passed by word of mouth and from generation 
to generation. But this was not like radio broadcast 
talks which one hears for 15 minutes. When knowledge 
passed by word of mouth in ancient India, the pupil lived 
with the teacher so that it was not merely what he heard 
from the teacher expounding the Vedas or the Upanishadas 
or Gita or something else but he could ask the teacher 
questions. He could get explanations. | Therefore, the 
knowledge could really become a part of his equipment, 
part of his blood and bones and fiesh. To me knowledge 
has no meaning till it has become a part of oneself, as 
one’s blood, or bones, as part of oneself. If we want to 
acquire knowledge, literacy is the most important way of 
doing so because it transcends both time and space. The 
film is useful, it is something which stimulates. But it 
is much more expensive to have films and radio than to 
have the printed word of the ordinary type that we know 
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as books. We cannot convert films and radio-records into 
books, 


For economic development ang utilisation of the human 
factor, however, mere literacy is not sufficient. The 
literacy that we want is not just literacy but what I call 
functional literacy. Functional literacy is literacy that 
is geared to the Promotion of economic development. 
This in turn means that it is geared to the stimulation of 
the will for development and the creation of the capacity 
for development. Let me illustrate what I mean, Take 
the whole question of agricultural production. We all 
know the importance of agricultural production in this 
country. We have ` been hearing about agricultural 
Stagnation. We also know that we are becoming 
dependent more than before on imports. Before the 
Second World War, Our imports used to be 1.5 million 
tons of foodgrains, Now this year, I think, our imports 
are going to reach the record figure of something like 6 
million tons of fooderains. Obviously, we want an 
increase in agricultural production. Therefore, we must 
have more fertilisers, more pesticides, good seeds, etc. in 
the whole Programme. We have a big massive 
agriculture in the Fourth 
ite a massive programme 


Pians. But it is not enough. 
Economic development not Only requires investment but 


it also requires, what I call, a favourable response 
ratio je. utilisation of the facilities that are created. 
Tf we do not have functional literacy we may 
Create facilities but these utilised only by a few 
People. When Jayaprakash N: 
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got advantages of economic development, this is because 
we have neglected this aspect oí planning, namely, the 
preparation of the human factor to play an appropriate 
role in economic growth. 


Then we have social development. I do not like to 
separate social from economic devclopment, though I am 
doing it now for expository purposes. lf we want social 
development, I would say that the first thing which is 
necessary is the creation of a rational attitude. We will find, 
if we examinz the question, that the developed societies, by 
and large, must have a rational attitude. The creation of a 
rational attitude would mean conquest of superstitions and 
freeing of oneself from taboos, totems and astrology, I 
believe I am right in putting these three things together, 
taboos, totems and astrology. This rational attitude, to 
my mind, is an essential condition for social development. 


It is important for social development that there should 
be an awareness of social obligation, an awareness of the 
fact that, being born in society, one is not free, nor can 
one think wholly of oneself. ^ Quite apart from religion 
and philosophy amd so on, as a sheer matter of social 
engineering, one’s living in society automatically involves 
the acceptance of certain obligations without which there 
can be no such thing as living in society. 


Then the other thing which is important from the 
point of view of social development--and which perhaps 
is even more important—is the development of the correct 
attitude, I will say, to begin with, towards woman. T 
think no society can grow to its full stature which does not 
have the correct attitude towards woman and this is the 
attitude of the acceptance of equality and dignity of woman. 
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I think social development essentially involves the 
acceptance of the human worth of the woman, that she is 
as much a human being as the male, that she has got 
dignity, that she has got Personality, she has got worth. 
In other words, a real recognition of th 
and woman, to my mind 
proper social development. 


e equality of man 
> is an essential condition for 


Now apart from this attitude tow 
thing which is very important for 
the correct attitude towards edu 


ards woman, the other 
Social development is 
cation, and towards 


knowledge; this attitude towards knowledge should not 
merely be the king of attitude which we are having in this 
'country, 


an attitude comparable to the attitude towards God, 
that is, worshipful but non-practised, Similarly, the attitude 
towards knowledge has been one of practice, Social 
development requires that this should go. This is well 
illustrated by the Way in which ihe Russian society 
deliberately went in for developing this correct attitude 
towards knowledge, Now the development of the proper 
attitude towards education and knowledge is in my 


Opinion, a very important instrument for social 
development, 


Therefore, taking the long view 


iew, is an extremely important 
evelopment. 
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To sum up, social development requires creation of a 
zational attitude, conquest of superstition, freedom from 
taboos, totems and astrology, cultivation of an awareness 
of social obligations and the recognition of one's role in 
society and developing the correct attitude towards women, 
towards education and towards taking the long rather 
than a short view. To my mind, all these are essential 
conditions for social development. And again to illus- 
trate these abstract things in concrete terms in the context 
‘of our own society are panchayati raj, cooperative move- 
ment and family planning. I take these three things 
together as they are vital for the economic and social 
development of our country. Panchayati raj is an 
‘excellent concept, where you transfer functions to local 
bodies. Nobody can quarrel with the concept of the 
panchayati raj but panchayati raj cannot function effectively 
unless there is social development. Similarly the 
cooperative movement. We want cooperative marketing, 
‘cooperative farming, cooperative purchasing, producers’ 
cooperative and consumer cooperatives. We want to go 
in for cooperatives, because we do not want a regimented 
capitalist society. At the same time we do not want an 
apparently unregimented capitalist society, So, in order 
to have the best of both the worlds, we in this country 
talk of cooperation and cooperative movement as the most 
important instrument for building up a socialist society 
that at the same time is consistent with human dignity 
and individual freedom. How can we have cooperation 
or cooperative societies without social development? — If 
today we find so many faults in our cooperative societies, 
it is because it does not have a background of the right 
type of social development. And then we talk of family 
planning. Family planning, besides other things, requires 
education, a different attitude towards women, under- 
standing of the long view rather than the short view, etc. 
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etc. Therefore, these three vita] requirements of our 
development programmes, namely, panchayati raj, the 


Cooperative movement and the family planning movement 
mall these three, in my Opinion, require education, and. 
literacy, as an instrument of education. Again the literacy 
that we create shi 


ould be functional, geared both to stimu- 
lation of the will for devel 


lopment ang the creation of the 
Capacity for development, It must be also geared to 
creating the right attitudes. The literacy that we give 
motion of rationality, to the 
denial of Superstitions, to the creation of the awareness 


à wards the creation of the right 
attitudes towards education, towards woman, and towards 
than a short view, 


are trying to create, 
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it is essential to. have adult education and adult literacy. I 
-would, therefore, put in the forefront of any programme 
for economic and social development, a programme of 
adult education and adult literacy. 


The last point that I want to deal with is the concept 
of adult education and educational planning. I feel that 
essentially adult education should be distinguished from all 
types of education in so far as adult education is much 
more functional, much more related to economic and social 
development than education proper. Education proper 
extends from the age of 5 or 6 to at least the age of 14 
to the bulk of our people, to the age of 16 to a very large 
number, and to a fairly large number up to the age of 
21 or 22. As you know, we have got about 1.6 million 
students in colleges and universities for higher education 
in this country, which is a very large number compared in 
absolute figures to almost any country in the world with 
‘the exception of the Soviet Union and the United States 
of America. And by the time We come to the end of the 
Fourth Plan, the number of persons going in for higher 
‘education is expected to be something like 2.3 million 
persons. Therefore, education is something which goes 
on for a long number of years and it has got a mixed 
motivation. Education proper is not only functional, and 
it is difficult to accept the proposition that education is 
solely and wholly intended for economic development or 
is solely and wholly functional. But adult education 
ig in a different category. Adult education does not extend 
for so many years. This is the first important functional 
differentiation. Adult education may be for three months. 
four months, six months. Education involves years, 
buildings, teachers, etc. These are the three constituents 
of education proper. There must be buildings, there 
‘must be teachers, and the number of years is long. But 
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that is not so in the case of adult education, In the: 
case of adult education, we probably require 


no new 
buildings, the number of years involved is small and 
therefore the time taken by the teacher for adult educa-- 


It has, however, to be 
complete his education just 
n literacy. I like Acharya 
ation, namely, that it should. 
om from the teacher, There 
dictum. A student who is 
dependent on the teacher is 


pursue his own literacy 
own knowledge. In 
wn educator, the adult 


The second thing you have got to re 
talk of adult education and education 


member when we 
essentially adult educati 


al planning, is that 


on has to be functional and very 
much more. I feel Basic education should not have beem 


thrust on young children of five, six or Seven, but it really 
Should have been meant for adults, 


1 It is the adult who 
Knows that education for him has go! 


t to be linked up’ 
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much more with life, environment, economic activity, 
social activity, development, and planning, than in the case 
of the child. There is a vast difference between the type 
of education that the adult requires and the type of 
education that the child requires. The former has got to be 
much more functional, basic, related to activity and deve- 
lopment, development-oriented, function-oriented, and 
work-oriented, Only then will the adult be interested. 
He is more interested in finding out something which will 
enable him either to get a better understanding of the 
working of his own particular occupation, increase his 
food production, stop insects from destroying crops, 
in making his children behave better, getting more value from 
what he is actually using. He may be an illiterate but his 
mind is grown UP and his interests are already cultivated. 
We are not writing on à blank slate when we are dealing 


with an adult. 


It is my feeling, therefore, wat adult education is 
something which has got to be handled by a number of 
Ministries, as it involves agriculture, industry, community 
development, health, local self-government, etc. I do not 
think it is something which wholly forms a part of 
education as defined in the country for ministerial and 
departmental classification. It is my tentative thinking 
that adult education is a subject that has got to be handled 
bv a combination of Ministries rather than by a single 
Ministry. I have a feeling that Basic Education failed, 
maybe, because it was put in the Ministry of Education 
since Basic education involves something much more than 
ordinary education. If you ask me to run a-Basic school, 
T would not know what to do about it, whereas I can run 
other kinds of things where one mainly relies on the tradi- 
tional methods of teaching. But the moment we come 
to something which embraces many aspects of lite more 
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than the merely educational, teaching becomes rather 
difficult. I have the fear, therefore, that adult education 
for economic development may also fail, if it were made 
one of the norma] and routin 


got to be handled by a num 
Government. Now, if some 


ssion at the Centre. But 
Planning Commission is not tlie implementing or executive 
Cy is equivalent to primary 
it should be in the Ministry of 
we think of adult education, as I Do, as 
something Which is > is terminal and not 
a point of entry, whi i 
and social dey, 


development, 

Purpose should 
whether it may 
nomous body fo 


the revenue department, the — loca] 
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department, the health department and other departments 
coming together. You will find that the Gram Shiksha 
Movement, which is the adult literacy movement initiated in 
Maharashtra, has succeeded much more than elsewhere 
because of this collaboration between various departments. 
It may be worthwhile, therefore, to have a Central Adult 
Education Board, which would be autonomous, statutory, 
and given the functions of liquidating illiteracy and pro- 
moting the use of literacy for social and economic 
development. An autonomous statutory board to whom 
funds will be given will bring in all the departments which 
could then have State boards and which will have the big 
function of not only doing away with adult illiteracy but 
also secing that literacy, both existing and to be newly 
created, is used for the purposes of promotion of social 
and economic development. 


One last word, and I have done. Literacy, as I have 
already said, is not the word I like very much, excepting 
as a subsidiary or a supporting word, because literacy, 
unless used, is worse than useless because it gives one 
the illusion of being able to get an entry into the houses 
of knowledge. It is the utilisation of literacy which ought 
to be the most important function of adult education. 
This is what I have been stressing in the Planning Commis- 
sion. I have gone all out to give a much more important 
role to the utilisation of literacy than merely to the 
teaching of literacy to people. Utilisation of literacy really 
means enormous production programmes of books and 
journals, multiplication of libraries, mobile libraries, 
museums and all the other various ways and means by 
which the literacy will be used for the purpose of social 
and economic development and also for cultura] develop- 
ment. If we talk of literacy at all, it should be in terms 
of utilisation of literacy and not merely of the retention 
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of literacy. 1 do not like the word ‘retention’ of literacy. 
Retention is not enough. Literacy is something which 
you use. You have to use it, otherwise there is no point 
in having it. Therefore, I would say that utilisation of 
literacy is necessary for the purpose of promotion of 
social atid economic development, 

I am so glad that Unesco is 
seminar. I had the privilege of a discussion, a very brief 
discussion, both with Mr. Bowers and Prof. Thomas and 
l think a great deal can be done if a world body like 
UNEsco—which I have always regarded conceptually as 
the most superior of all international bodies, just as 1 
regard the teacher as conceptually the most superior of 
all persons—can help to Stimulate this activity in our 
country. UNESCO can do a great deal to help in this 
movement for adult education for the purpose of social and 
economic  development—— not so much by giving us 
teachers, as by giving us tools, equipment and the 
experience of other parts of the world. We would very 


much value and ap nce of Unesco also 


participating in this 


Ppreciate the assista 
in terms of its moral support. 
because it strengt! 


also somethin g w| 


e could get from 
of literacy programme, 
tion, paper, illustration 
all 


T social and economic 
UNEsco can do a great deal and 
ask which we Will be 
the promotion of soci 


development. I think 
I hope that in this t 
adult education for 
development in this 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
TO THE FIFTEENTH 
ALL INDIA LIBRARY CONFERENCE 


MYSORE JUNE 1965 


FEEL deeply honoured at having been invited to 
I preside over this distinguished conference of 
professional librarians. Your Association has been serving 
the country now for over 30 years in one of the most 
significant fields of education and knowledge; and such 
place as the library movement occupies in the educational, 
social, and cultural development in our country is almost 
entirely due to the enthusiasm and dedicated work of your 
organisation and its members. I have every hope that, 
with your continued co-operation and hard work as also 
with my own personal enthusiasm born out of a deep 
conviction of the crucial place of the library in both formal 
and non-formal education, We will be able to make 
significant progress during the Fourth Plan in regard to the 
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library movement and the expansion, betterment, and more 
effective utilisation of libraries in both rural and urban 
areas and in both academic and public institutions. 


It is not necessary for me to tell you, librarians, what 
an important place the library holds in any developing 
society. Formal education with its lectures and seminars 
fails of its major purpose when it is not accompanied by a 


good and up-to-date library, a competent and interested 
librarian, and a 


and even un 
Children's libr 


for the release of the child's intellectual 


curiosity and the 
foundation for building into 


the adult of tomorrow the 
equipping him with the key 
tiers of knowledge, Public 
condition for the utilisation 


f y or university or 
technical or adult education; and any educational planning 
lat Place of libraries would be 
Missing one of the basic tiers of the educational structure. 


aise i ion: Planning so far has 
ni ve i 1 1 k 
e Pis eae a aries. As far ‘as 
edu i 
a lca ion 8 and research are 
cencerned, libraries 


€ they should give either 
outlays. This has no 
€ universiti 


to libraries or 
badly as far as th 
fessional institution 


Grants Commision and the special assistance they have 
given by way of assistance for buildings, books and 
upgrading of library personnel. Even then, the position 
is not satisfactory as far as many of the mofussil colleges 
are concerned. In fact, I think it is time that a special 
review was made of the library budget in the 1800 colleges 
that we have got in the country as also of their existing 
stock of books and journals as also of their library building, 
reading rooms, and trained personnel. This is particularly 
important in our country, where students are ioo 
poor to be able to buy books, especially in science and 
the professional subjects. I wish your Association would 
take up this subject and make a quick survey of the existing 
position in Indian colleges in regard to their libraries. If 
they do, I can assure them, the Planning Commission, in 
turn, will see to it that some remedial measures are taken 
in the Fourth Plan period and that a significant improve- 
ment is effected in our college libraries. 

g libraries, however, is much 
dary schools, of which we have 
When we remember that 


The position regardin, 
worse in the case of secon 
now 22,000 in the country. 

le in India are drawn from 


‘the bulk of our educated peop 
those who have only had a high school education, the 
damage that this is causing to the social, political, and 


economic development of our country assumes massive. 
dimensions. Far too many high schools in the country have 
libraries which consist only of 4 or 5 cupboards, there are 
hardly any journals except those received from foreign 
publicity agencies, and reading rooms of the right size and 
facilities are conspicuous by their absence, and, I may add, 
the same is the case with trained library personnel without 
whom it is not possible to extend the habit of regular and 
discriminating reading among the school-going population. 
We are making provision in the Fourth Plan for the 
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improvement of quality in secondary education; and one of 
the important wa 


ys of doing this is to see that high schools. 
have better libraries and librarians than they have now. 
If this is to b 


c implemented, I have no doubt that a 
Separate section should be set up in ihe State 


look after library 
sdiction. It may 


journals and their 
In this connection, 


d ble to supplement their books with a 
collection. of musical records, prints, 


The students these 


i ny crores; and a vast majority 
of them are not likely, for the time being at any rate, to 
have education beyond the elementa 
imperative therefore t 
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be attached to every elementary schooi—if this cannot all be 
done at the same time, it can be done in stages—a public 
library-cum-reading room which will serve both the children 
and the adults in the village. Where this is not possible, 
the school could have a small library of its own, while the 
needs of the adults could be catered for by a system of 
mobile libraries. What is really important is to sce that the 
rural population—both the children of elementary schools 
and the working adults—have the facilities for reading 
materials which will enable them to function more effectively 
whether as students or persons engaged in productive 
activity. I must add that my conception of rural libraries 
does not only include books and journals, it must also include 
audio-visual aids, even if these are available only at 
periodic intervals and not on a continuous basis in every 
Indian village. How far we will be able to achieve this. 
during the Fourth Plan is more than I can say; but we are 
making some financial provision for this in the Fourth Plan 
outlay on education and I am hopeful of some significant 
change being brought about in our rural areas by way of 
facilities for the exercise and utilisation of literacy. 


This takes me on to the whole subject of adult education 
and public libraries. As you are aware, the Fourth Plan 
places considerable emphasis on adult literacy and adult 
education programmes. Tn fact, we are making a provision 
of Rs. 74 crore for this purpose. Of this amount, a 
substantial sum of the order of more than Rs. 29 crore is 
being earmarked for public libraries, especially in the rural 
areas. The bulk of this is meant for district central libraries, 
block libraries, and village libraries, while a part is also 
meant for urban libraries. Th: libraries are not intended 
merely or even largely for |: ing books on fiction or 
literature; they have to play a Cistinctive functional role in 
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the development of education and of skills in the rural E 
small town population of India. These public libraries should 
not only supplement the library facilities available for 
students in their educational in 
With the needs of those who 


nd sandwich courses, They 
functional and professional 
adults in these areas, You will 
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voluntarily or by law, the situation will record a further 
improvement. 


This leads me naturally to the subject of library cess, 
library legislation, and public participation in the library 
movement. Unless the local community gets involved not 
only by way of receipt but also by way of contribution in 
the financing and functioning of public libraries, the move- 
ment cannot expand to the extent necessary nor to that 
degree of effective utilisation without which mere expansion 
is not of much functional utility. Whether a library cess 
is essential or not is a question on which I find there are 
differences of opinion among your professional experts. 
But what is important is that funds are made available, 
whether by way of an earmarked cess or through a specific 
head in the revenue budgets of the panchayati raj institutions 
being a matter of detail that can be settled according to 
local circumstances. But library legislation for the 
establishment and orderly functioning of a network of 
‘public libraries is, in any case, an essential condition for 
the growth of the public library movement. It is a matter 
of great regret that in spite of the time and thought that 
thas been devoted to this subject, there are still so many 
States in India which do not have legislation for public 
libraries. With the massive programme that the Fourth 
‘Plan contemplates for the development of public libraries 
and especially their extension to the rural areas, it is 
imperative that all the States in India should forthwith go 
in for enactment of such legislation. The model Act prepared 
by the Ministry of Education and circulated among the 
‘State Governments need not be taken as a constraint on 
any modifications they may have in mind in the light of 
their own experience and local circumstances. What is 
-required is the enactment of State legislation for the 
-establishment, maintenance and development of public 
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libraries, even if its clauses vary from those contained im 
the Model Public Libraries Bill and even if it does not 
Provide for the levy of a special library cess. I Propose 
to take up this question Personally with the State Ministers. 
of Education by sending them copies of the Model Bill 
together with the proceedings of your last conference where- 
this was discussed in detail and any additional comments. 
I may have on the Subject with the request t 
take steps for the enactment: 


Plan. 


ardly necessary for me t, 
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libraries is therefore accompanied by a book production 
programme which should ensure the success of the former. 


In addition to legislation, finance, and book production, 
the programme also requires for its success the necessary 
trained personnel as also the administrative and coordinating 
organisation for supply, distribution, and utilisation. The 
. Model Bill for Public Libraries provides for such an 

organisation. It would be necessary to supplement it by 
making inspection of school and college libraries as part 
of the functions of the proposed directorate or 
sub-directorate of libraries and strengthening it suitably in 
terms of personnel. Arrangements will also have to be 
made for the training programmes needed to produce the 
library personnel required at various levels. It would also 
be useful to give a more important place than hitherto to 
the elements of library science and promotion of the library 
habit in the normal teacher-training programmes for both 
elementary and secondary schools. In this training: 
programme for library personnel, there is room not only 
for universities but also for professional organisations like 
vours both at the national and at the State levels. Training 
at the State levels is particularly important because of the 
new emphasis we are placing on Indian languages and the 
large share that books in Indian languages are expected to 
occupy in our expanded programme for public libraries. 


You will see from this brief account that library 
development has been given a more important place in the 
Fourth Plan than in any Or all of the previous three ae 
taken together, Of course many details remain to be 
worked out and there has to be a detailed discussion with 


the State Governments on individual programmes. i ai 
libraries have now come into their own !n our educationa 


planning. As Andre Maurois has remarked: “Nothing 
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libraries, even if its clauses vary from those contained im 
the Model Public Libraries Bill and even if it does not 
Provide for the levy of a special library cess. I propose 
to take up this question personally with the State Ministers. 
of Education by sending them copies of the Model Bill 
together with the Proceedings of your last conference where- 
this was discussed in detail and any additional comments. 
I may have on the Subject with the request that they may’ 
take steps for the enactment of necessary legislation as a 
pre-condition for the launching of the massive ‘programme 
for public libraries that has been included in the Fourth: 
Plan. 


It is hardly necessary for me to dilate on the importance: 
Of book production in the context of the proposed 
development of public libraries during the Fourth Plan. It 
is not enough to have either legislation or even budgetary 
Provisions. It is equally important to have the books om 
Which the money can be spent. This has now acquired 
added significance in view of the recent decision of the- 
Congress Working Committee and the Chief Ministers on 
the language problem. Indian languages are now becoming: 
the official languages of the State Governments; they already 
constitute the media of instruction in schools and are 
expected in due course also to become media in universities. 
and other institutions of higher learning. Hindi has. 
become the official language of the Central Government 
with English as an additional official language. The Fourth 
Plan period therefore is going to see a significant 
development in Indian languages. The Fourth Plan had: 
already included a'substantial provision for book production 
in Indian languages to the tune of nearly Rs, 20 crore; and 
it is not unlikely that this may be increased following the 
recent decision on the language problem. The massive 
programme we are including in the Fourth Plan for public: 
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libraries is therefore accompanied by a book production 
programme which should ensure the success of the former. 


In addition to legislation, finance, and book production, 
the programme also requires for its success the necessary 
trained personnel as also the administrative and coordinating 
organisation for supply, distribution, and utilisation. The 
Model Bill for Public Libraries provides for such am 
organisation. It would be necessary to supplement it by 
making inspection of school and college libraries as part 
of the functions of the proposed directorate or 
sub-directorate of libraries and strengthening it suitably in 
terms of personnel. Arrangements will also have to be 
made for the training programmes meeded to produce the 
library personnel required at various levels. It would also 
be useful to give a more important place than hitherto to 
the elements of library science and promotion of the library 
habit in the normal teacher-training programmes for both 
elementary and secondary schools. In this training 
programme for library personnel, there is room not only 
for universities but also for professional organisations like 
vours both at the national and at the State levels. Training 
at the State levels is particularly important because of the 
new emphasis we are placing on Indian languages and the 
large share that books in Indian languages are expected to 
occupy in our expanded programme for public libraries. 


You will see from this brief account that library 
development has been given a more important place in the 
Fourth Plen than in any or all of the previous three Plans 
taken together, Of course many details remain to be 
worked out and there has to be a detailed discussion with 
the State Governments on individual programmes. But 
libraries have now come into their own in our educational 
planning. As Andre Maurois has remarked: “Nothing 
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is more important for mankind than to bring within the 
teach of all these means of broadening our horizons, 
escaping from ourselyes and making discoveries which 
literally transform life and make the individual a more 
valuable member of society. And the only way to do this 
is through public libraries”. Libraries are not only necessary 
for individual growth but also for the growth of the nation. 
They serve the mother eager to feed and train her children 
properly. They serve the children in acquiring intellectual 
curiosity and give them the means to satisfy it, They 
Serve the student in his education and help him to widen 
his acquaintance with the frontiers of knowledge and in 
developing his skills for the promotion of social and 
economic growth. They serve the farmer and the artisan 
to pick up and use better techniques and more suitable 
materials for improving his productivity. And they serve 
the professional elite to keep abreast of the various 
developments in their Special fields, Above all, for us in 
the developing societies, libraries constitute an inescapable 
instrument for growth and economic progress, I am glad 
therefore that it is being found possible to include library 
development in a large and more meaningful way in our 
Programmes for development during the Fourth Plan 
period. 
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CONCLUDING ADDRESS 
TO THE CONFERENCE 
ON THE ROLE OF THE 
UNIVERSITY IN 

ADULT EDUCATION 


BHOPAL JULY 1965 


y AM grateful to my respected friend and senior 
I colleague, Dr, Mohan Sinha Mehta, for having invited 
me to this Conference of Indian Universities on Their Role 
in Adult Education. From my early days as a young 
college lecturer in Bombay in 1930, I have been a profound 
believer in the obligation that universities and their 
members have for the imparting of knowledge not only 
to their own students but also to the vast world outside 
which seeks for knowledge and is unable to obtain it on 
its own. That was why I organised in Bombay a small 
group of college and university lecturers who gave short 
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Today my thinking on the Subject has advanced further. 
I now believe that i 


The 1961 census figures, and this 
of planning, Ieveal a rather dismal 
that regards itself ag having a high place among the 
civilised, even if not €conomically better-off, nations of 
the world. The over-all literacy Percentage was only 
24, the Corresponding figure for the female population 


is after ten years 
Picture for a country 
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being less than 13. The position was much worse for 
the rural population, their over-all literacy percentage 
being 19, and that for their female population being 8.6. 
Even among the urban population, over-all literacy was 
-only 47 per cent, and female literacy 34.4 per cent. 


When the literacy figures are analysed from the point 
of view of the educational qualifications they represent, it 
js found that the picture is even more unsatisfactory, Of 
the 105.4 million literates in the country, no less than 
.66.4 million or 63 per cent can just read and write and have 
not passed even the primary-level examination. 30.9 
million have passed the primary or junior Basic 
.examinations, of whom 12.8 million are urbanites, and the 
remaining 18.1 million belong to rural areas. 8.1 million 
have passed the matriculation or higher examinations, of 
whom 5.6 million are urbanites and 2.5 million residents 
‘in rural areas. 


I do not see how those of us who belong to the 
university educated class can feel so proud of ourselves 
or of our universities when we are surrounded by this vast 
-area of illiteracy and ignorance. I agree that this is a 
problem that only the State can tackle in a massive way; 
and that in turn depends upon the priorities that our 
‘planners attach to adult literacy and education and even 
more upon the extent to which these priorities are 
:accepted and implemented by our State Governments. The 
Planning Commission has sought to give an important 
place to adult literacy and adult education in the Fourth 
Plan and I am hopeful not only of its acceptance by the 
‘State Governments but also of its implementation. The 
Planning Commission's thinking on the subject, however, 
is based upon the eliciting of public cooperation on a vast 
scale and a massive harnessing of voluntary workers, 
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especially in regard to the liquidation of illiteracy. The 
educated have a Iesponsibility towards those who are not; 
and this responsibility docs not simply mean the former 
giving guidance to the latter, but much more, the enabling. 
of the latter to give themselves their own guidance. In 
other words, the educated have to educate the uneducated; 
and the literate have to make illiterate the literate. Unless 
this fundamental social responsibility is recognised, accepted, 


Or social or cultural development, As those who occupy 
the highest Tung of the educational Structure, our universities 
have a crucial role to Play in this process. Hence my 
wholehearted and hopeful welcome to this attempt by our 
Universities to examine their role in adult education. 


I would like to Classify the university’s role in adult 
education under the following four heads: 


(1) Adult literacy and education for neo-literates; 


(2) Education for the adults having had 
education at various levels and desirous of 
proceeding further Without having to attend 
full-time courses of instruction or join as 
full-time students; t 


(3) Adult education for those who do not want 
to acquire university degrees or certificates or 
equivalent formal qualifications but are 
anxious to acquire knowledge in various 
fields such “as science. technology, social 
studies, and the humanities; and 


(4) Research, training, and publications. 
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In the current context of cur adult illiteracy, I attach 
the highest importance to the first category. If there is 
one field more than another for which we require a crash 
‘programme and a nation-wide mass campaign, it is that 
of the liquidation of adult illiteracy. We must see that 
within the Fourth Plan period, all persons, both males and 
females, rural and urban, between the ages of 15 and 40 
acquire both literacy and the facilities for the utilisation 
of this literacy. For this purpose, we require a vast army 
of voluntary workers who must first be given a little 
preparatory training. These workers can be drawn from 
the 8 million, now nearer 10 million, educated people we 
already have, whose academic qualiücations are matricula- 
tion and above, the 1.3 million students who are now 
studying in our 1800 colleges and 62 universities, and also 
some among the vast number of students who are now 
studying in the 22,000 high schools in the country. The 
students can use their summer vacations and impart literacy 
to the adults in towns OF villages, as the case may be, 
depending upon where thev spend their vacations. The 
educated adults can spend some of their evenings at a 
stretch for the same purpose- Practically every village and 
certainly all towns in India have at least a few students or 
educated adults who can be drawn into this vast corps of 
literacy workers. The whole campaign has to be organised 
on a village or mohalla or chawl or factory or office basis 
and sometimes even on the basis of individual households 
where it is not possible to get out the adults for acquiring 
literacy. A great deal of detailed and painstaking staff 
work will be required as also books, teaching equipment, 
and funds for sundry expenses. It would be in the fitness 
of things if colleges and universities were to take a lead in 
this matter, establish adult literacy sections serviced by staff 
and students on a voluntary basis; and undertake a pilot 
campaign during the ensuing summer vacation to discover— 
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and in detail—the needs, problenis and dificulties in the 
way of the spread of literacy on this basis. With E: 
experience gained and à careful evaluation of the Same, b 
would be possible to work ditt the details of a national 
campaign which can then be pur through during the 
remaining four years of the’ Fourth Plan period. The 


€ to be accompanied by the 
9f books and other literature 


functional utility and specially 


ng with a nation-wide net-work 
of village, town, and mobile libraries 


Y for purposes of their 
all-round social, economic ai 


nd cultural development. I am 
glad to state that the Planning Commission is making 3 
substantial Provision for both th 
Plan; all that 


i ; “se Purposes in the Fourth 
Is required is the vast army of voluntary 

literacy worker 

use of these fa 


S Who will both be willing and able to make 
the liquidation 


Cilities in the Proposed nationa Campaign for 
of adult literacy. 


The second Category I have 
formal education for the adult 
desires to improve his 


Mentioned, Namely, non- 
With som, 


lu © education who 
educational qualifica lire 


ti alls d; 
within the sphere of the universities and PEE falls directly 


academic technology to be used for this p Sa The 
part-time courses, sandwich Courses © consists of 
dence courses, Of these, we alread tio correspon- 
i : Derience of 
part-time colleges and we hope that Te of the : 
established during the Fourth Plan Period, Se will be 
however that we have so few of evening an wee Pity 
schools in the country. qf more of these a high 
established, then, together with evening colleges d be 
polytechnics, it should be possible to cater and 


for the 
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educational requirements of employed or otherwise occupied 
adults in all the places where such evening colleges and 
high schools exist or can be brought into existence. Here is 
a field, especially in terms of post-matric education, where 
the universities could take the lead. If an educational survey 
is conducted in different parts of the country of the felt 
needs for such non-formal education, the kind of education 
required and the localities most convenient to those who 
need this education, then it should be possible to 
draw up a phased programme for this purpose. The 
only caution I would like to introduce is the imperative need 
for seeing that the quality of instruction offered in these 
non-formal educational institutions is in no way inferior to 
that which is available in the full-time day colleges and 
university departments. I wonder why it should not also 
be possible for many of us who may be engaged in non- 
teaching occupations but have the necessary academic 
qualifications and, even more, the requisite emotional 
interest, to do some part-time teachtng in these institutions. 
Even as I am saying this, the thought passes my mind that 
perhaps a pilot project could be started in New Delhi for an 
evening workers’ college specially intended for Central 
Government employees and employed school teachers, 
provided enough autonomy and freedom for academic 
experimentation is given to such an institution by the 
university authorities. If such freedom is not possible 
because of university regulations, which also have their 
place in the university world, then it may even be worth- 
while starting such an institution purely as an educational 
experiment and without the supporting umbrella of a 
university, at least for such time as is necessary to make it 
acceptable for recognition by employing authorities, if not 
also by the university. Apart from this possibly crazy idea 
of mine, I would commend to my colleagues in this 
conference the need for their taking a lead in respect of 
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par-time colleges and institutions as part of their role in 
adult education. 

For those who are not able to take up such part-time 
Courses either because of distance or non-availability, 


bvious solution. 
€ been in existence for 
loped countries and the 
he major features of its 


combined with good and 

well-designed personal con 
Satisfactory solution not o 
formal but degree-orienteg adi 
of making education availa*l 
women who do not get E i Ae ea end 
education. The successful 
programme however depends ] ü 
that universities take in it and the work they do fo is 
it content and direction. While — the Corres s Eras 
courses have to be designed and operated by fhe x d mee 
sities or other specialised institutions of higher ed T 
I believe that the personal contact Programme sehen 
largely be operated by colleges and other Similar B ould 
tions because of the numbers involved and the NP URN 
with which they can solve the problem of S. ease 
accommodation for the vast numbers of DOD-metro E 
entrants to these courses. T am very glad ae Se 
conference has devoted one whole session to iis 


dec per 3 this subject: 
and T trust that their deliberations will SMOothen the v 


argely upon the 
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for the undertaking of this programme on à large scale 
during the Fourth Plan period. 


The third category to which I have referred is adult 
education for those who seek knowledge but are not 
interested in acquiring any degree or diploma. Such seekers 
of knowledge are to be found not only in the metropolitan 
towns but also in the district and taluka towns, block 
headquarters, and even in the rural areas. Courses of 
lectures, follow-up programmes in libraries, radio talks, 
audio-visuals aids—all these have their place in this 
programme of adult education. Universities and colleges 
have a major role to play in this matter, and indeed a 
beginning in this direction has already been made by 
several universities in India. What is required is expansion 
and systematisation and a much more extensive coverage 


in territorial terms than has been the case so far. 


The fourth and Jast category in the role of universities 
in adult education to which I would refer is research, 
A great deal of research and 


training, and publications. 
evaluation work js necessary in regard to teaching and 


follow-up methods in adult literacy and adult education. 
Training has also to be imparted to those who are to 
function as teachers in this field. Equally important is the 

r both interest and benefit 


need for publications which would 
ecially the neo-literates and the educated adults 
The universities 


the adult, esp! 
of their knowledge. 
s complicated but 


who seek extension 
are the institutions most fitted to tackle thi 
arch, training and publication. 


vital problem of rese 
What they need for the purpose are strong university 
trong departments of extra-mural 


departments of pedagogy, $ 
studies, strong departments of part-time college and corres- 
pondence courses, and above all, an undertaking and 


dedicated recognition of the responsibility of universities 
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Without a specific 


ibility for this prog- 
> and indeed į 


for literacy and 
-oriented adult educa- 


Seeking knowledge but 


Tesearch, training and’ 
established ; 


merete aid he niversity Grants 
Commission and its distinguisheq Chairman, Prof. D, s. 
Kothari, who I know, shares With me thi 
special responsibility that universities for the promo- 
tion of adult education. For m art, as Member-in- 
Charge of Education in the Planning Commission, I am 
prepared to go all out to do whatever T o n to assist anq 
strengthen this Programme. Tt is now y jv. You, gentlemen 
to play your part in seeing that Your universiti 


i ; 58 do play 4 
major role in the promotion and expansion E 
education in India. 


have 
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Cent. of Extensia 
SEA Vines y 


wey 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
TO THE NATIONAL SEMINAR 
ON LIQUIDATION OF 
LLITERACY 


POONA NOVEMBER 1965 


pet an 


— 


AM grateful to my friend and colleague, the 
Education Minister of Maharashtra State, for having 
agreed to jnaugurate this ‘conference, and to welcome the 
guests. Looking to the number of persons who are present 
and who will be taking part in the deliberations of this 
National Seminar, which has been organised by the 
Planning Commission and the Maharashtra Government 
jointly for the purpose of focusing attention on the 
problems confronting the country on undertaking a com- 
prehensive programme of adult education during the 
Fourth Plan, it might be called a conference. 
Some persons may wonder why we should have called 
this Seminar at a time like this when all our thoughts are 
occupied with the problems of defence and other 
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development problems ‘associated with it. We thought 
Over this but nevertheless thought it fit to convene this 
Seminar because of our basic belief that defence and 
development are both integrally inter-related with adult 
literacy and adult education. It is indeed difficult for a 
country, which consists of pe 
communicate with each other 


integration in terms of its 
of adult education are, the 
tural areas where there is 
knowledge or the same kind of 
national problems, even more so, 
population is not literate 
in the rural areas, 


and who are the re ia, df we Santo 


develop a feeling of what we call an intelligent and pur- 
posive nationalism—not 4 chauvinistic nationalism— 
feelings of emotional integration, understanding of what 
India is and what its different Parts stand for how they are 
linked together spatially and in terms 5 Bie H, x 
impossible to do it merely by organising a series of kan 
which all the villagers- will attend. iteracy is the most 
important instrument for communication and, therefore 
from the point of view of defence itself, it is essential 
that our adults in the rural areas—anq women more than 
men—should be furnished with the Equipment which will 
enable them to understand’ what is happening 
country and to develop feelings of integration 
said, purposive and intelligent nationalism, 


When we are discussing the relevance of 


adult educa- 
tion in a period of nationa] emergency, we mu 


St remember 
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that men who are mobilised for service in the armed 
forces have to be supported by people who live behind 
the front. Many of the recruits in the armed forces 
come from the rura] areas. Therefore, it is important that 
the rural areas should be well-informed on the whole 
subject of what the fighting is al] about. This cannot be 
done merely by word of mouth; it has got to be done 
through written communication, through posters, through 
pamphlets or through other written materials. And; if 
the written material is to be understood, it cannot be done 
without literacy. We must also remember that in the 
present context, the country has to go all out to develop 
economic self-reliance and mobilise ‘all its economic 
resources for meeting its consumption requirements. For 
this purpose, maximum utilisation of the manpower 
resources of this country can be a major instrument. One 
lesson we have learnt in the last few months is that we 
have not been. makina enough use of our manpower in this 
countrv. Our economic development and our plans and 
our programmes have been far too much oriented to 
denendence on foreign machinerv and forejen imports of 
various kinds. While it is important that we must 
industrialise, machanise, and go in for sophisticated and 
modern ways of production, nevertheless, the fact remains 
that, from the point of view of self-reliance—till such time 
as we are in à position ourselves to make all the sophisticat- 
ed machinery and methods of production that we require— 
we have a very big place for the utilisation of manpower 
as such, This means in turn the imparting of skills. 
ability and a capacity for disciplined and cooperative 


work. 

literates in this country to the adult 
lowest in the world, not only as 
d countries, but even as compared 


The proportion of 
population is one of the 
compared to the develope 
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of literacy than what 
in this country. The New 


Chinese Government came into existence 


somewhere 
about 1949: we came into existence as an independent 
nation in 1947, So for all practical Purposes, what we 
may call New China and New India more or Jess started 
at about the same time. And yet our literacy performance 
does not compare well with the Chinese achievement. 
To some extent, it Teflection on 
we attach in this country in our educationa] 
educational thinking. 
that every body below 


We Stipulateq in our 
the age of 14 must get 
and free elementary e 
that the education o 


ducation, But we dig 
education of the chil 


f an adult is as important as the 
d. Now take 

Indonesia undertook 

almost immediately afi 


example. 
a vast pro adult literacy 
ter she established for independence, 
Every village, Which achieved 
literacy proclaimed it by 
bv 1962, they had achieved literacy 
60.per cent. The major countries —. Or coun- 
tries of Asian region—started about the same time, We 
share _with Pakistan the unique di fat ala 
distinction, of having about the same 


A the priorities 
planning and 
Constitution 
compulsory 
not realise 


Tecord of literacy while 
when compared to China and Indonesia, we are Very much’ 
worse. As far as literacy is concerned Jet 


alone the 
9n of ours 
bad enough 


question of adult education— this great nai 
occupies a very low place in the world, It is 
to occupy a low place as far as the ‘Per capita national 
income is concerned. But I think it is disgracetyy i3 dA 
so in terms of adult literacy and adult education. I. 
my total conviction that there can be no comprchensive 
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or genuine or rapid social, cultural, economic or political 
advance, unless there is adult literacy and adult education 
which will at least be of the order of 85, 90 or 95 per 
cent of the adult population in the country. Compared 
to that, the kind of position in which we find ourselves 
after 18 years of independence is something which is a 
cause for great dissatisfaction. j 


Today, we have a literate population of 106 million 
persons in the country. If we take the total illiterate 
population, it is 253 milion persons. By 1971, if the 
present pace of progress continues, as revealed by the 
first 15 years of our planning, and if the rate of literacy 
goes up from 24 per cent in 1961 to about 35 per cent 


in 1971, even then the number of illiterate people would 


be increasing and would number a5out 361 million. This 


increase in the number of illiterate adults would be -not 
only because of increase in population but also because 
of the ineffectiveness of our primary education system to 
achieve literacy. Even if we take only the age-group 15— 
44 as representing the best period of economic activity, 
the number of illiterates in 1961 was 131 million. Now 
this figure in 1971 is likely to become 151 million even 
if there is a rise of over 10 per cent in the literacy rates 
during the decade 1961 to 1971. If this progress in 
illiteracy is to be prevented, we have got to proceed very 
much faster with our adult education programmes and in 
a much more comprehensive way than anything done in 
the last 15 years, That is what is suggested in the Fourth 


Plan. 
to get to think in terms of wiping 


atter of few years. I do 
or 30-year target for 


I think we have 
out illiteracy completely in a m: 
not like the talk of setting a 25- 
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oft-repeated plea for 
lective approach. Ail 


give their time, 
This coun- 

try has no future if illiteracy jg Dot wiped out in its 

entirety in a Period of at the 

not impossible, 


admiration for the Gram Shik 
it is a campaign. à whole-time and 


à appoint a Director, or a 
Deputy Director or a Joint Director, assistants, assistants- 
in-charge, so many clerks and so Many 


chaprasis, The 
t of Money and also ‘take 
a lot of time. We can afford neither, 
for a mass campaign and the mol 
resources, To make a person literate jg not such a 
difficult thing. What is difficult is the follow-up that 
leads to education. The latter will cost money, but to 
be effective, it has als; to be organised on 4 campaign 
basis. 


bilisation o 
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po / - PLE" 


_ literate to see that he ma 


ah ee 
On the lines of G T ough a campaign basis 
| bae. at ram Shikshan Mohim Movement where 
also mobilise pr d an PNE bn 
leaching fraterni er "n students, and the 
Ben ernity If we can mobilise our resources of 
There personnel, we have a large stock to draw upon. 
ent, i not many countries in the world which can 
breue million educated persons who have passed 
"ers ation and above. Of course, the 10 million is there 
D MN are a very large country. But in absolute 
m j t ey are a large number, but what we need is their 
EE motivated for participation 1n the adult literacy 

paign. In other words, it is not merely the motivation of 
the adults to become literate which is important. We 
need also the motivation’ of the educated to see tha- 
nobody remains uneducated in his vicinity, in his locality, 
in his district, in his State, in his country. We 
want a doubie motivation, motivating the man who is not 
literate to become literate and motivating the man who is 
kes other people literate. We 
e responsibility of the educated 
le also share in the education 
e to stimulate this motivation 
nal responsibility. Why 
d people have all lost 
After all, there are still 


have got to see that it is th 
men to see that other peop 
that he has. It is not impossibl 
and this sense of extra-perso 
do we think that our educate 
their extra-personal motivation? 
plenty of us who can ;emember what happened in this 
possible to mobilise 


country before 1947 and how it was 4 
q people for doing things just 


large numbers of educate 
because they were motivated by the desire for attaining 
try. Or even today look at the 


independence for the coun 

motivation in the country that we had in 1962 or now 
in 1965. We have to link up national defence, national 
development and national growth with the cardinal necessity 
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for removing or „wiping out 
Possible adult education. 
motivation, 


illiteracy and making 
That will give. us. the needed 


Literacy alone, 


be organised on a campaign basis, Speaking for myself, 


than 3 or 4 months. 
ll do; opinion varies 
Person to person. In 


Adult literacy does not me 
attention to the illiterate adult. 


Ty 100 boys 
fifth class, 
Tacy as it 
and retain 
up With improvement 
tion, Setting up of 


o drop Out of schools, 
cation, etc, 


requires 4 to 5 years of 
literacy. Adult literacy is thug linked 
of the system of primary educa 
continuation classes for those wh 
special programmes for girls’ edu 


acquire 


As regards adult literacy proper, it Would be unrealistic 
(and perhaps even unnecessary) to think o Covering the 
enire adult population under literacy TOgrammes ae, 
if some of them are aged 60 and above, n my opinion 
adult literacy programmes should be Primarily for hose 
who are in the working age-group and will have ERN 
years left for work after the Acquisition or literacy, 
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Nosed 
ccoünt must als; be taken of the fact that after a 
ly be either inclin- 


certain age, an adult would not normall: 
ae see able to take to literacy and its follow-up in 
s education. The age-group which is likely both to 
enefit the most and be most motivated would be 15—40. 


* The kind of literacy they need is what is described as 
unctional literacy. In other words, literacy does not 
merely mean ability to sign a document or reading à few 
pages of printed text. When we plead for adult literacy. 
We want it not so much as an end in itself but as an 
instrument of. growth, comprehension. understanding, 
development, increased efficiency, etc. Tt is also necessary 
to concretise the content of adult literacy programmes, 
which will define what functional literacy is, indicate how 
functional literacy can be imparted, spell out the details 
of the kinds of aids required, including teaching equipment, 
the kind of persons who will do the teaching and 
type of training these teachers will require. We have gt 
farmers, artisans of various kinds, agricultural labourers, 
various sections Of society in the rural areas. Funetional 
literacy means literacy which would enable them to 
function better in their OW? jobs and enable them to 
fünction better primarilv economically. then function better 


socially, function better politically and function better 
however is economic. 


culturally. The primary objective 
because we are concerned more with their economic 
conditions. and they are also 


status and their economic 

motivated the most by these factors. 

The question of ‘Jiterature. books. reading materials. 
adult literacv. I think 


etc. is an important programme in 


this whole subject of the production of necessarv literature 
st important “part of the 


in Indian languages is the m 
adult education programme.” Adult Titeracy 75 something 
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SE 


which can be achieved by enthusiasm, by campaigning, by 
whipping up emotions ang so 9n, but adult education is 
Something much more than this. 
this literature must be 
must deal with things in 
the worker is interested 


books is in terms of ten 
portant that these books 
written. This will have 


S of millions, And it is very im- 
lected and properly 
age by stage. This 

© will have to meet 
ong themselves ang try out ` their 
writings on- adults, It may also be necessary, as has been 
Conci ibye Literacy Hisuse, Lucknow, t; Set. up training 
Programmes for writers of books for the neo-literates. 
It would be useful for eact State to Consider this gy ti n 
in some detail, including the type of literature a es i» 
their functional objective, number of copies, i EN 
ed, cost, etc. Then, of Course, it js Not enough q 
to have these books. It is important to c MM 
distribution of books is effective and that books arc ‘a 
available to the adults regularly ang in time: ON. A e 
we cannot present to each adult all the books vl lously, 
like him to read. We have BOt to think in a 
libraries also and that js why the library Movement 1. 
been treated as part of the adult educatisn S 
especially, in the rural and small town areas, in p 
villages, taluka towns, small towns, an 


] locks, in 
3 d districts, Not 
only should there be libraries but also there 


should be 
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provision for introducing the books to the adults. Hence 
but also wandering 


We need not merely mobile librarie 

libraries, who will go from place to place and introduce 
selected books to the literate and neo-literate adults 1n 
the rural areas. They would take the place of the tradi- 


tional Kathakars and Kirtankars who used to go from 


place to place, collect crowds and spend five days or six 
They were 


days talking to them from Purana literature. 
no more than librarians who were using oral materials, 
not having books and they were also adult educators 
making oral materials available to the adults. 


mme be organised? Should it 


be done on a governmental basis with salaried personnel 
or is it possible to secure the participation of non-official 
agencies and individual workers? The Gram Shikshan 
Mohim Movement ‘of Maharashtra gives the answer. This 
movement owes its origin to Shri B. R. Patil who was 
then the District Educational Officer in Satara and is now 
working in the Directorate of Public Instruction, Maha- 
rashtra. Shri Patil had a missionary zeal for adult literacy 
and when he went round with enthusiasm, he found that 
people reacted to his enthusiasm. His experience under- 
lines an important social phenomenon, namely, that the 


more we believe, the greater is our power to make other 
enthusiasm, the more 


‘persons believe; the more 

infectious is the power of i on others: _The 
result was the wholesale illiteracy 1n à 
number of villages. Gram Shikshan ot village literacy 
was followed by Gram Gaurav Or the village being 
honoured for attaining’ hundred per cent literacy. The 
Satara experiment demonstrated clearly that there was à 
demand for literacy and that there could be a supply of 
voluntary workers to help satisfy the demand. Funds of 
course are important itself is not going to 


How should this progra 


but: money by 1 
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a missionary zeal 


amen for the liquidation 
les, zila parishads, 


: $ panchayat samitis, 
mohalla committees, corporations, municipalities—all these 


bodies can be stimulated and Similarly also educational 
institutions like colleges, high Schools, teachers? 
training institutions, state institutes or education, primary 
teachers" training colleges and technical Schools. It 
should not be impossible to launch a campaign to make the 
educated actually aware of the need for restoring sight to 
those who do not have sight—not in a litera] sense, but in 
a metaphorical sense. The campaign of course will have 
to be organised and in detail, 


The campaign has got two aspects. One aspect is 
what we may cal] the consumer aspect, that is e ho 
are illiterate must be made to feel they must betaine 
literate, while those who are literate and do not use their 
literacy must be made to feel they must Use their literacy 
In other words, the literate must create à demand i 
books, journals, and other reading mat 


“rials so that th 
may use their literacy. The illiterate must ey 


: 3 Want to become 
literate in order that they might be in a Position to he etl 
educated. Now this is one aspect of the campaign, How 


this aspect of the campaign should be organised i 
for social psychologists who should spell 
for motivating both the illiterate and t 
Once the demand is created for literacy, 


Sa Matter 
Out the techniques 
he literate adults. 
Supply wil] follow. 
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Sometimes, of course, there is a lag but unless the demand 


is created the supply is not likely to materialise. 


. The other aspect of the campaign which is even more 
important is that of organising the supply. The questions 
which have t5 be answered are how people are to be 
trained for doing literacy work and who are the people to 
be trained. It is also necessary before launching on a 
national programme to have the necessary minimum 
quantum of literature, the minimum quantum of materials 
and other materia] inputs for the imparting of literacy and 
its follow-up in terms of adult education. The campaign 
has thus three aspects: first motivating the adults to become 
literate and then to use their literacy; second, to get 
the manpower which is required for satisfying this desire 
of the adults for becoming literate and also the continua- 


tion classes which have to follow; third to get the materials 
like books journals, other publications, audio-visual aids, 
ll help the manpower to enable 


and all the rest which Wi 

the adults to acquire literacy and utilise their literacy. 
targets for the eradication of 
ch less formidable than the 
ducation. The programme 
for training teachers. In 


__As régards the setting of 
illiteracy, the problem is mu 
securmg of universal primary © 
requires a massive programme 
the case of adult literacy, we do not require such a large 


number of trained persons for imparting literacy. The 
ducation and adult literacy 


big difference between primary e a 
is that literacy itself does not require a high level of 
h less spoon-feeding or 


training as an adult requires muc 
guidance than a child does. It is therefore possible to 


go in for an extensive programme for adult literacy through 
from school teachers, senior 


voluntary workers drawn 
students, college teachers and retired workers who are 
educated and are living in rural areas. Tt is not necessary 
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to have a full-time Paid staff even for continuation classes 
for the adults. Of course, in some places like triba] areas, 
inaccessible areas and areas where there are no educated 
people there will be need for full-time staff. But in other 
Places, given the motivation, it should not be so difficult 
to get persons to undertake continuation classes, even 


and paid workers, It is, 


40 years and under. This 
ent if competitive emulation 
5 and villages, blocks and 
blocks, districts and districts, and States and States, 
The really difficult Problem is Boing to be the 
follow-up of literacy which means bo 


as. Follow-up costs, 


use Of scarce resources, etc. 
needs to be Organised in 4 systematic 


manner, 

Finally, there is the problem of 
administration of the whole literacy Programme. This 
has got to be much more the function pf non-official 


agencies | rather than of Government departments. 
Government departments, of Course, are required for 
giving a certain amount of guidance and assistance, Jf 
grants are to De given a Government Officer win E 
see that the grants are properly Spent, as Government B 
responsible to the legislature. Adult literacy Programmes 
should be carried out therefore ums dy a Government 
department but by special organisations op which 
Government officials can be given seat. The Organisations to 
be involved are the panchayat samitis, zila 


Organisation and 


Parishads, 
municipal corporations, district boards and the local civil 
organisations along with the local educational] organisa- 
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al workers’ organisations. 


ons and socia] welfare and sOci 
of a tripartite orga- 


Everywhere this has got to be a sort 
nisation—the local administration, the local educated 
community and the local social workers belonging to the: 
voluntary agencies such as the Bharat Sevak Samaj or a 
City Social Education’ Committee or a Parent-Teachers" 
Association or the local Ramakrishna Mission, etc. 
Wherever there is an organisation which is devoted to 
Social work, it should be brought into it because this 
is an ideal form of social work. In one place there will 
be an officer who is enthusiastic and excited; in another 
place it may be a college professor, in a third place, a teacher 
of primary school and in a fourth place, à social worker. 
It does not matter who takes the initiative, but it has to 
be taken at the local level. The organisations at the 
Central and State levels are intended for the purpose of 
propaganda, technical assistance, research, evaluation, 

But the actual 


progress reporting and getting funds. 
implementation of the programme of literacy has got to 


be done at the local level and it is at this level that co- 
be sought of school teachers, college 
school students. and all the 
Everywhere, a com- 


t up with representatives of various 


organisations and then the Government will be in a position’ 
to deal with that committee, and give assistance, supply 
literature, etc. Therefore, while Government should play 
a very important part as far as organisation of libraries. 
and library service is concerned, which has to be a State 
affair, it should largely be 2 voluntary affair as far as the 
organisation of the campaign for literacy is concerned 
although it also needs to be supported by the Government. 


operation has to 
teachers, college 
educated people i 
mittee should be Se 


What is needed is a National Board or a National 


Council at the Central level where all problems relating: 
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» allotment pf funds will 
ken from time to time as 


Serve as forums for discussion, 
funds, bringing pressures and t 
Whether these bodies should be large, 

£roups or should be small and compact b 
there should be one body which js large 
and another body which is small, compa 
are matters which neeg further discussion. What is 


essential, however, ig the establishment Of such forums 
at both the Central and State levels. 


representing all 
odies or whether 
and representative 
ct and executive— 


and adult literacy is Jar 
bodies in terms Of the 


` 2 SS reportin 
and evaluation. Apart from setting up thes porting 


the Centre and in ps States, each State ar pO 
have a small administrative unit for looking pom 
education and adult literacy within its area. TOUR 
should be a unit which Will be a Separate but a ao ordi. 
nate office of the Directorate of Public Instruction eo 
a part of the office of the Directorate of Public Instruction 
is again a matter of detail. The essentia] thing iş fie: 
there should be an identifiable and accountable Person TBI 
could be responsible for the entire Programme Of adul: 
literacy in the State. He should be Accountable, he 
Should be responsible and he should be in a position ri 
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give all the facts, I would rather have at the Centre the 
Board with an administrative unit attached to it, while 
in the States I would prefer the administrative unit to be 
in the State Government and not with the Board. If this 
IS not acceptable, I do not mind the administrative unit 
being in the Central Ministry of Education. The first step 
is to set up these Boards. Then comes the institution of 
the movement on a campaign basis. This has to be 
followed by advance action for the production of books 
and organisation of library services and of continuation 
classes, provision of the necessary funds in the Centre and 
in the States, setting up of an administration organisation 
in the States and reliance on loca] bodies and local levels 
for the implementation of this programme. If this is done, 
there is no doubt that sooner than later Indian illiteracy 
will become a subject of the past. Then India can take its 
place alongside the Soviet Union and Japan as countries 
which have achieved 100 per cent literacy by deliberate 


action and within a short period. 
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6. 
INAUGURAL Appnrgss 
TO ] 


THE ROUND TABLE ON 
ADULT EDUCATION FOR 
PARLIAMENTARY DEMOCRACy 


NFW DELHI JULy 1969 


the discussions you are going to ave on War I pe x 
no doubt in my mind, is g most important SR 7 
our country, a problem that is not only o EL 
Or academic character, but 


one tha 
more and more topical connotations, 


a 
mentary democracy in, I would say, the fullest 
that term. I know of Very few cou Sense of 


ntries in th 
even which operate under the System of 1 


arliament 

democracies, where the system of Parliament. 
democracy is so fully implemented as far as its Toa 
is concerned. We have adult franchise, we have Periodic 


y a theoretical 
t is dail 
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elections, we have voting by ballot, we have a cabinet 
responsible to Parliament for its existence and for its- 
survival. We have the rule of law, we have civic freedoms 
‘and we have fundamental rights guaranteed. by the 
Constitution justiciable in case the Executive makes, or 
the Legislature for the matter of that, makes an attempt 
on interfering with these privileges. 


I think these 8 or 9 factors that I have mentioned, 
form a kind of a complete parliamentary whole that you 
cannot see repeated in many countries in the world. By’ 
and large, I would also be justified in saying, that without 
going into the fundamental problem. of how well the 
parliamentary democracy has been working in securing the’ 
Objectives of good government without expressing any 
Opinion on that subject, I think I would absolutely have 
no hesitation in saying that as far as parliamentary” 
government is concerned, we have been working very 


well indeed. 


And yet, as we all know, there. is a great deal of 
dissatisfaction amongst the people of this country on the 
working of Government. I would not say that the 
dissatisfaction is on the working of Government, because 
it is parliamentary in character. That may be so lor that 
may not be so. But what I think cannot be disputed is 
that there is a great deal of dissatisfaction in the minds of 
People with ‘Government jin general—whether it is the 
Central Government or the State Government or local 
governments, or the working of the various arms and 
wings of governmental administration—an extent of 
dissatisfaction which should not exist in a parliamentary 
system. Because the essence of a parliamentary system 
is that popular satisfaction with the system of government 
can be secured much more effectively in a parliamentary 
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"System. of government than in a non-parliamentary system 
"of government, . There May be other philosophic reasons 
behind parliamentary democracy, but from the point of 
view of what you may call the pure preference that most 


i otherwise there should 
"not have been all this dissatisfac 


tion that we find all 
round us as far as Government is concerned 


government. There are, of cour, 
is not the forum or the platform for me to 

"various causes or factors that could be he] d 
‘the state of affairs I have briefly described, 


go into all the 
Tesponsible for 


As far as this forum is concerned ang theisen 
‘are holding is concerned, it is mainly a question op ad 
what extent is lack of education, on t Part of the 
electorate, responsible for the non-satisfactory Working of 
parliamentary democracy. I take it, the whole objective 
of this seminar, as well as the Proposal for setting ip 
some kind of an institution for the education of. people, 
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E Mid of adults in parliamentary democracy, is 
Anc E e thesis that the absence of education, or the 
don of adequate education, amongst the adult popu- 
e on the meaning operation, implications, and 
em UE. democracy, of parliamentary democracy, is a 
hr hat has stood in the way of our getting full 
n action from the system of government. And it is in 
E context, Mr. Chairman, that I shall confine my Te- 
arks in this 'particular address. 


cord as saying, without 


To begin with, let me go on 1e 
kind of doubt, that in 


‘any ambiguity or shadow of any 
my opinion, with all its defects, there can be no system 
‘of government more desirable than a system of parliamen- 
tary democracy. I think we should be extremely grateful 
to the Founding Fathers of our Constitution who brought 
intó existence simultaneously with our independence, à 
‘system of government that is based on democracy. That 
is a very precious heritage and whatever be the difficulties, 
we find in operating it, whatever be the individual or 
group dissatisfactions that we may get from its operation, 
I' think we should have no doubt in our minds that 
parliamentary democracy whether it should be presidential, 
parliamentary, in the sense of democracy where there is 
adult franchise, secret ballot, periodic elections, executive 
responsibility to the legislature, civil freedoms, rule of law 
and fundamental rights, that are justiciable of the citizen 
as against both the executive and the legislature is the best 
system that one can think of for the government of the 


people. 


i Therefore, whatever may happen, I hope none of us 
in this country, belong, aS we may, to different political 
groups, or professing different ideologies, or having 


different kinds of political grievances, I hope none of us, 
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at any time will think of decrying, denying or subverting 
the system of parliamentary democracy. To do that will 
be, like the old adage: because the water is dirty in the 
bath tub and you want to throw it out, you not only 
throw out the bath water which is dirty, but you also 
throw out the baby which is being given a bath in the 
bath tub. This is, therefore, 
parliamentary democracy with which. 
Start my remarks at this meeting. 


Then coming down to the s 
trying to look at the figures of ad 
Because obviously, adult educati 


You can teach adults by show 
true. But nothing can take the vj 
enables the subject, by which 


told and reconsider it in the light og 
uninfluenced with the oratory of th 
someness of the person, or the ot 
appeal that they might possess as 
kind of leader. Therefore, mere adult education Without 
adult literacy, to my mind, will not solve the Problem of 
political education; and we cannot give up the objective-of. 
100 per cent adult literacy if we want to bri 
adult education of the country in terms of 
ing of democracy. 


€ person or the hand- 
her kinds of magnetic 
à political or any other 


ng about proper 
the understand... 


At the same time I agree, without any qualification, - 
with the thesis that was propounded by MY revered senio; 
friend, Dr..Mohan Singh Mehta that literacy ‘by itself 
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UR meaningful, that adult literacy, without adult 
ie oh incomplete. Adult education, without adult 
eae s also no „foundation: The literacy is the 
ae Be the education is the structure that you put up 
AE oundation. Obviously without a foundation, the 

re cannot last and without a structure, à foundation 

has no meaning at all. Therefore, adult literacy and 
adult education, both have to go hand in hand i£ we want 

to use this for the purposes of the education of the com- 

munity, whether in political matters or in any other 


matters that concern it. 
Į was trying to look at the 


1961 census figures of literacy by age-groups. I must 
say I was startled myself. I did not realise things were so 
bad. I had the illusion in my mind that this figure of 
literacy applied to the whole population and, therefore, the 
situation, as far as adults who are voters are concerned, 
‘must be very much better than the figures that are given 
of literacy of the population as a whole. To my shock, 
I found that if you take the population between the 
age-group 20 and above—l cannot say 21 and above 
because the census figures do not give it by 21 and above— 
was 223 million and only 58 million among these were 


literate according to And we know 
that the number of people 
more than 58 million. I am a 


exact figure in my head. 
z 130 million. But anyw 


n the 1 


Now, in this connection, 


cross Of 


of the candidates. 
among the adults who voted was only 26.5 in 1962, maybe 


30 now, maybe 34, maybe 35. But it is certainly not 
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majority of our electorate is not ] 


therefore, extension of adult literacy, mass literacy, must 
be a ‘must’ 


ational Campaigns are 
concerned, 


Unfortunately, I must say, thi 
attention which it should have att 
literacy Programmes were regard 
welfare. They formed a part 


S has not attracted the 
Tacted. In fact, I think 
ed as a Part of social 


s dealing 


he Ncert Whose 
main job was one of looking at secondary education exami- 


nation reform, curricula reform, etc. etc. Should also haye 
been charged with the task of adult education. y could not 
follow at all, Then fortunately I found that a Review 
Committee ‘had "been appointed and that Committee also 
expressed its surprise that adult education Should be 
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a 
on fe Neert. I have now taken away. adult: 
Ministry ae the NCERT and brought it back to the 
re ae z a premature, sick, absolutely unhealthy, 
TEER ae ed child! I do not know how to describe 
a bras sh. It has nothing in it except the idea. So it 
fo pive A and I am trying to see what we can do 
d at least, some kind of a minimum body. But 

afraid without some resources it is going to be Very: 


i to put through a programme of massive literacy 
ee country. Only very little can be done, I am: 
RN » and the line I am now taking is td ask for public 

operation to make adult literacy, extension of adult 


literacy, a social work programme, a social service 
to get the people- 


programme, a campaign programme, 
who are interested, the people who are philanthropic- 
minded, not only in terms of money but much more in 
terms of time, in terms of efforts, whether we could 
persuade about 20 lakhs of college students, 60 or 70 
lakhs of high school and higher school students above the- 
9th class and the literate population, —to do something 
tə make other people literate- It is not easy. Any 
programme that js based on voluntary effort is extremely 
difficult and no programme, even based on voluntary effort, 
can be undertaken without 2 substantial expenditure 
of funds. At least we want some money for organi- 
sation, for literature and materials, etc. But still: 
I do hope when I recover à jittle from all the 
numerous problems that I am facing as Minister 
for Education, I shall come down to the subject 
of adult education and adult literacy. I can assure the- 
Chairman, who, I know; has his heart in this subject, that 
in my drawer which jg full of many things, there is a 
prominent place for this particular subject; but I have not 
yet had the time to come down to this particular level or 
shelf in my drawer. All that I can tell him is that we will 
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try and see from the Ministry of Education what we can 
do to push this programme about adult literacy. But it 
cannot be done excepting on the basis of a national 
campaign. The only way in which you can solve the 
problem of adult literacy in this country is to take it up 
on.a campaign basis, get the cooperation of all voluntary 
organisations, women's organisations, social service organisa- 
"tions, literate people, college students, high school students, 
literate people living in rural areas. We have got to make 
sa wide extensive national campaign for the purpose of 


I am sure in the 


» trying to sell to the ‘people the 
and adult education, 


Twise the literacy 


learnt is soon forgotten. Therefore, as a kind of a follow- 


up of the literacy which is acquired, there must be 
libraries, books, literature, journals ang adult education 
courses, etc., etc. Of course not that We are doing 
nothing. We are producing literature for neo-literates, We 
are giving prizes for writing this literature, Some States, 
like Maharashtra, have done first-class WOrk as far as 
producing adult literature is concerned. But, on the whole, 
‘in the follow-up work also, a tremendous deal needs to be 
done if we want to follow up the literacy that has already 
"been brought into existence, 


One thing more, I must say, that when we tan. about 
"adult literacy and adult education, let us Dot forget the 
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literate adults, Sometimes, 1 find, Mr. Chairman, when 
you talk of adult literacy and adult education, we are so 
much pressed with the need of extending the area of 
literacy that we forget that there are 100 million literate 
people already in this country. And among the adults, as 
I told you just now there are already 58 million literate 
adults, and as far as adult education for parliamentary 
democracy is concerned it as e the mutcrabe people who 
have got to be got hold of. Therefore, our programme 


should not be only of literacy by those who acquired 
got to be twofold— 


literacy. So the programme has 
extension of literacy and utilisation of literacy by those who 
have already acquired literacy. 


Then as far as this particular subject of democracy is 
concerned, and what education we should &lVe, I am 


speaking with a certain amount of trepidation. because 
democracy is not only a theoretical and academic subject, 
on which I can give lectures in the university. At the 
moment, I happen to be a member of a very important 
political party, and I also happen to be a member bf the 
Government. Therefore; anything that I say or the subject 


of parliamentary democracy in the context of adult edu- 
with it overtones that may not have 


cation might Ex I had been giving this lecture as a 
accompanied it, " ‘of Delhi. I would like to ask 
my friends, if t ed to believe, such a meta- 
e. doas to change my clothes from 
not my political clothes. Let me make that 

ar—not my political P or my political clothes. 
for me to change my intellectual 

time, and for the time being I am 
A e as an academic rather than 
eon er of a political party. If you are prepared to 
believe it. At least, that is how I 


believe it, please ido 
am trying to function at the moment. 
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discussing in your seminar. 
going to discuss in your seminar 
only how many directors there should be, what their 
salaries should be, how many lower division clerks there: 
should be, and so on. I am Sure you 


mentary democracy. It is only that aspect with which I 
am concerned. 

First of all, it is Very important to ma 
the adult in this Country what is the vote 
meaning of the vote. He has a vote. 
mean? Having a vote, what 


ke it clear to 
» what is the 
Now what does it 
responsibilities does the 


We are asked by many people t i 
we exercise our vote? | tell you this 


not meant for barter, i 
intended to show one's caste/loyalt 


Wn grand- 
€ loyalty, 
eference of 
onbmic and 
Portant, Mr. 
bring out in 
eaning of the 
d up with à 


regional loyalty. It is intended to show the pr 
the voter for a ‘particular kind of Political, ec, 
social programme. I think this is Very im; 


the various languages something on the mi 
vote, that the exercise lof the vote is linke 
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d social programme. 
o is objective, must 
o understand what 


pone Bo economic an 
een E t with that, somebody wh 
the ees SE ae for the voter t 

programmes of the parties are- As a matter 


of. fa ; a É 
fact, I think this is the one country in the world where 
lained to the electorate 


] know there are printed 
interesting if somebody 
ically, if there were 220 
copies were printed of 
r the Praja Socialist 


seed programmes are least exp 
ore their votes are asked for. 
emg But it will be very 
ae to find out, purely statist 

n voters in 1962, how many 


the Congress Partys programme © 

Partys programme, or by every other party. It 

would be very interesting if someone were to make a little 
pies Were 


statistical calculation to find out how many CO 
actually printed; or you can take the latest election, 1967: 


how many copies Were printed; how many Voters had the 
opportunity to look at the programme, to study it to 
analyse it. At least there were about 60 million. voters 
who were literate in 1962. Did the literate voters get an 
opportunity to look at the programme and to study it? 
And did we, all of us, velonging to all parties, start our 
political campaigning with the slogan that a vote has 
nothing to do with caste, Janguage, personal Or social 
relationship, but a vote is an expression of the individual's 
preference or lack of preference for iven political 
economic and social I think therefore the 


programme. 
most important thing that we shoul 
voter as to what th 


d 
e vote is, and jndubitably link u 
vote with programmes 


and policies and not with caste, 
language, region, social da] authority, princely 
heritage, etc. etc. 


charm, feu 


I would like to suggest would 
of education, to set up voters” 
im different districts. 


Then the second thing 
be from the point of view 
council or citizens" council 
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I do not care what we call them—at the grassroots in 
dalukas, in blocks, in districts and in other places some- 
‘body who is objective should Prepare an evaluation of 
these programmes. I think it is very important. This 
cannot be done by any political party. After all, if 1 
stand for a political party, it is my job to make my party 
win. I am not there as a judge, Sitting in judgment on 
all the various political parties, T can do that if I am 
Sitting in my university chair. The moment I join a 
political party I want to fight for that party and my 
‘objective becomes the Success of my party and the, defeat 
of other political parties. So you ¢ 
a judicial approach, an objective approach, a research ap- 
proach. If [ had those approaches, I had no business to 
be in the party. A Party has to fight for its own success. 
‘Therefore, the citizens? council or 
if I may say so, Mr. Chairman—by definition, exclude all 
would-be members of Parliament, all would-be MLA’s, 
all would-be contestants for various democratic political 
‘organisations, At least, for a given period of time, they 
till at least the next 
elections, in contesting. Then thera can be objectivity. 
The moment they themselves are interested, it is very 
‘difficult for them to be objective. Such voters’ councils 
or whatever else you might call them, should draw up ‘an 
evaluation, pointing out what is common and what is 
different. And very often I think you will find that diffe- 
rences in the political parties are not so much on pro- 
‘grammes but are on individuals or on methods, T think 
it is important to have an analysis of the Party programmes 
of various political parties, 


It is also important, Mr. Chairman, if yoy do set up 


such district organisations, let somebody— perhaps Dr. 
Singhvi’s institute may be able to do it because I do not 
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from any Government or 
f evaluation, take 


end of five years 


dnd his institute gets any grant 
v any political party—do this type © 
mS election manifesto and at the 
find out how much of that election manifesto has bcen 
implemented, or an attempt made to implement it It is 
no good asking a partyman to do this evaluation. He is 
bound to say it has been implemented, or if it has not been 
implemented what difficulties beyond our control came in 
the way, etc. etc. Naturally, therefore, somebody who i$ 
Objective should not only have an assessment end a com- 
parative evaluation of the programmes of different parties, 
but also must, at the end of every election period, bring 
Out a good monograph showing the comparative perfor- 
mance of the various parties. This is simple. For 
instance, take the election manifesto and bring out à 
brochure on every political party in this country. What 
did it promise the people and what has it done in imple- 
mentation of the promises it made to the people. I think 
an objective analysis of this kind will go 2 long way in 


bringing about political education of the people. I only 
disillusion with the concept of 


hope, it will not induce i 
parliamentary democracy. We have got to try and see 


that that particular result is avoided. 


Then one thing more I would say also. I think it is 
jt education for parliamentary 


very important that for adu! : 
democracy we must make it very clear that parliamentary 
J think there 


democracy means discussion of programmes. i 
should be some organisation by which the parties come 


face to face. I believe, in America they come face to face 
on television. Ido not know if they come face to face 
or give lectures one after the other. I think in America 
they come face to face. I think in the UK they give Jec- 
tures one after another. Now, this is not good enough. Hu 
would like the political parties to come face to face in 
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public discussion and there 
which must ensure not only 
people are really willing to 


must be some organisation 
Order, also ensure that these 


answer the questions raised 
by the opponent. How do we educate the people? How 
is the voter to know what is the difference between the 
Communist Party (Marxist), the Communist Party (Right), 


for. How are we helping him t 


and two political 
€ and give their 


national debates. Haye t 
together on a platform 
debates. Something has got t 


Then I may make one more 
very good thing if some method could be evolved by which 
it could be found out whether, those Who Bet elected 
either as members of Parliament or members or Assemblies 
and those who not only get elected but are entrusted with 
governmental responsibilities like Ministers, can give an 
account of what they have done, There is n 


È o question of 
shame in this. A minister should be able to stand Up and say 


Suggestion, It Would be a 


EIGHTY 


this i ; : 
s is what I have done in the course of the last one year. 


ae ae I have not been able, to do. We of course 
i ud a got the system of budgetary grants. But half 
m Lem get. guillotined and about the other half, 
Put mi t e discussions turn on some grievance or another. 
" cepting in the case of two or three ministries, hardly 
any attempt is made to have a comprehensive macro- 
analysis of the performance of the ministry concerned. So 
Some method must be found—here again is something 
where the Institute of Parliamentary Studies can play 


an important role—if we cannot do it in Parliament; 
y Studies should so 


think the Institute of Parliamentar, 

arrange that each Minister should come and talk on what 
he has done and be subject to cross-examination by the 
audience. I think it is 2 marvellous thing. I think, as 


you are an alert audience, what the Minister, comes and 
says in 45 minutes, highli he has done and what 


ghts what 
he has not been able to be subject to cross 


do, will 
examination. But there must be some platform where the 
Minister says what he has don defends himself. 


e and 
"Similarly, I think there must be a platform where the MP's 
go and tell their constituents what the 


y have done; have 
meetings in constituents and not talk in general terms. 
What have I done as a member in the last session? How 
many speeches have [ made? How many delegations have 
I led? How many grievances of the constituents have I 

What have 


put before the Government and got redressed? 
I done in the last three months, six months and one year? 


] think democracy requires accountability of those in whom 
‘the electorate places confidence. I only mention it. 


hed most of the things I 
to say is that when We 


or parliamentary government we 


r less finis 


I think I have more © 
at I want 


had in my mind, All th 
-talk of adult education f 
should, in the first instance. 
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(a) extend the whole domain of literacy; 


(b) along with the extensio: 


n Of literacy, we have to 
extend the domain of 


adult education: and 


linking up the Voting with 
Policies and not with 
creed, language and s 
with policies: 
of education t 


Programmes and 
community, caste, religion, 
9 on. Link up the voting 


that is the most important aspect 
hat we want. 


We have to sce to it that the Various parties fight one 
another intellectually and the voter gets an Opportunity to 
judge between t 


hem while listening to a discussion and a 
debate, 


a cross-examination if 
confidence either by electin 


g them to 
giving them offices ‘as Minis 


ters in the G 


I think if anything of these that I have suggested, even 
a small portion of what I have Suggested, ig achieved Wy 
the organisation that you are thinking of in terms Snecma. 
kind of an Institution for Adult Education for Parliamentary 
Democracy, you would have rendered the greatest service: 
for the preservation of democracy and its intelligent and 
beneficial operation. 
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Ae $i word, Sir, and I have finished my address. And 
m Pei institution of this kind must not depend at all 
Race or any party support. Otherwise, it just cannot 
body pe I can assure you if you get money from some- 
E deus that somebody has got an interest, with all the 
re in the world, it is very difficult to avoid some kind 
zm uencing by the person from whom you get your 
dus ef So I would suggest, any institution of this kind 
ak Pa get up, if you really want to go about it, to educate 
mos ian adult for purposes of parliamentary democracy, 
el as got to be financed by the people by contributing, 

aybe four annas, eight annas or anything. It has got to 
et its finances from non-party sources, from non-govern- 
mental sources. Otherwise, it may find it difficult to be 
objective, to look at truth and speak the truth, as truth 
Should be spoken. 


Chairman, that the Indian Adult 


Education Association and the Institute of Parliamentary 
Studies have joined their forces together to start this great 
new movement, which, I am sure, will not be just a seminar, 
but which, I hope, will become a movement for the educa- 
tion of Indian adults in the whole meaning, practices and 
implications of parliamentary democracy. Our parliamen- 

danger at the moment, as Dr. 


tary democracy is in some 
Mohan Singh Meha pointed out, and one way of safeguard- 


ing it is to make it function better. And one way of making 
it function better is to get the voter to have a better 
understanding of the role that he has to play in the func- 


tioning of parliamentary democracy. 


I am very glad, Mr. 


I have great pleasure in declaring the seminar inaugu- 


rated. 
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ADDRESS 


AS CHIEF GUEST 
ON 


INTERNATIONAL LITERACY DAY 


NEW DELHI, SEPTEMBER 8, 1969, 


eae DEL ee et 


the UNEsco (1966) and through 
request made by the Government 
National Commission for Co-opera: 
primary objective of these celebr 
public conscience to the urgency and need of liquidating 
mass illiteracy, wherever it exists, so that effective literacy 
campaigns may be formulated and implemented with 
financial support from the Governments anq t 


S os MUS he public 
and the enthusiastic participation of teachers, Students and 


Out our country on a 
of India and the Indian 
tion with Unesco, The 
ations is to awaken the 


EIGHTY-FOUR 


o i A 
ther socia] workers. It is, therefore, but proper that we: 
Ip to create 


qe participate in these celebrations and he 
S WONSEEDAM) atmosphere for mounting large-scale cam- 
paigns for the liquidation of adult illiteracy which is a 
programme of special significance in the present situation. 


in our country. 
Il 


to emphasise the import- 


It is hardly necessary for me 
education as a powerful 


ance of adult literacy and adult 
tool of human resource development. Without adult 
literacy and an organised programme of adult education, 
it is not possible to have that range and speed of economic 
and social development which a developing country like 
ours urgently needs. Without them, it is also not possible: 
to have that content Or quality or tone in our economic’ 
and social development which makes it worthwhile in 


terms of values and welfare. A programme of adult lite- 
racy and adult education should, therefore, take a front 
place in any programme for economic and social develop- 
ment. A break-through in these fields will come only 


when a society transforms itself from largely illiterate into 


a mostly literate one. 
cy and significance of 


fraid that we in India 
a good account of ourselves in 
these fields. Very little had been done in this sector 
during the British perio e, therefore, started our 
Independence with à severe handicap—a mete 14 per cent 

hole. The achievements 


of literacy in the population as à w 


obvious urgen 
, 1 am a 
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“of the post-Independence Period have definitely been PE 
what better because literacy has grown, during the last 
years, from 14 per cent to 33 per cent—at a rate oe 
little less than 1 Per cent per year whereas between 18 
and 1947 it increased merely from about 3 per cent to 


, a well-planned 
and extensive programme of adult education, 


and universal so 


anks of adult illiterates 
from year to year. On the other hand 


that the dead-weight of illiteracy jg lightened 
Unfortunately, we have considerable 1 


both these fronts. At the primary Stage, we have been 


mary education to a 
cent of our Population 


easy walking distance 
from the home of every child. With regard to enrolment 


also, we have made considerable Progress and it has been 
estimated that about 90 per cent of the boys ang 70 per 
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cent of the girls are actually enrolled in schools for some 


ti 2 x ^ 
me at least. But our capacity to retain them in the 


Schools is very poor so that the rates of wastage and 
out of every 100 children 


Stagnation are very large and 
da enter class I, only about 40 reach class IV four years. 
i er, and only about 34 reach class VII seven years later. 
is because of this that large numbers of children who 
ain literacy or lapse into: 


tim enrolled either do not att 
iteracy very soon afterwards. Consequently, the addi- 


tion to the ranks of adult illiterates from year to year 
continues to be very large. In the same way, We have 
not also been able, with some noble exceptions like 
Maharashtra, to develop large-scale campaigns for liquida- 
tion of adult illiteracy. Our expenditure on adult education 
is pitifully small—about Rs. 8 million a year or less than 
1 per cent of the total educational expenditure. In the 
first three Five Year Plans, adult education received Very 
little attention. I made an intensive effort to accord pri- 
ority to this programme when I was a Member of the 
Planning Commission and in the draft outline of the Fourth 


Plan which I then prepared, a sum of Rs. 74 crore was 
But the little tempo 


allocated to literacy programmes. 
then generated has again disappeared and in the present 
to literacy 


outline of the Fourth Plan, the allocation 

ducation has again fallen down to 
the earl'er low levels. It is against this background of 
general apathy to the programme that we have to strive. 
I am drawing your attention to this, not from any sense 
of despair or defeatism, but merely to invite your attention 
to the masnitude of the problem and the immense 
difficulties which have to be overcome. What I 
want to emphasise is that our effort will have to 
be large and sustained if we desire to make any 
effective impact on the problem in the foreseeable 


future. 


programmes and adult e 
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developed. 


It says: 


For the development Of the 
assistance wil] be sought 


will 
duct 
mural 
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lectures. It is proposed to set Up a National 
Board of Adult Education to advise Government 
on the development programmes and for enlisting 
the co-operation of all the interests concerned 


and the different agencies involved.” 


Of course, the necessary finances to implement these 
programmes have not yet been provided adequately in the 
present Plan estimates. But it has been agreed that we 
could ask for these through the Annual Plans. Now that 
the work for finalising the entire Plan has been taken 
up again after the Report of the Fifth Finance Commission, 
I propose to follow up these suggestions and try my best 
to secure the needed allocations for them. 


III 


the broad outline of the 
programmes for adult literacy and education proposed to 
be developed over the next five years, T would like to 
invite your attention to a few essential programmes which 
alone can enable us to succeed in this undertaking. 


Having thus indicated 


The first is the need for the voluntary efforts of the 
people. I realise that the State has a very large 
e, especially in providing 

But, in my 


responsibility in this programm! 
the bulk of the financial support it needs. 
view, the responsibilities of the public, the voluntary 
organisations, the educational institutions, teachers and 
students are far greater. It is their united efforts alone 
that can help to create the necessary climate which is 
essential for the success of the programme, for inducing 
the adults to be literates, for maintaining the continuity 
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© work amongst certain easily 
For example, it is proposed 


such as landless 
agricultural labourers. 


The third is the urgenc: 
through an appeal to the patri 
of the people. If the progra 
of illiterate people in our mid: 


no doubt that we must have 
programme. But let us not fo 


s facing us, 
by making 
enting what 
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= with what the dedicated efforts of the people 
di E In this programme, therefore, the 25 lakhs 
ies ers in the country, more than a crore of students 
I we have in secondary schools and colleges and other 
social workers have a very important part to play. It is 
their sense of dedication and spirit of service that alone 
can help us to solve this problem wit 
and within the range of financial alloca 
to be available. 


money can buy 


hin the near future 
tions that are likely 


ude my observations by making an 
acy Day, to all State 


voluntary organisations, 
gravity of the situation 
g India 


I shal] now concl 
appeal, on this International Liter 
Governments, local authorities, 
teachers and students to realise the 
and the extreme urgency and significance of makin 
a literate society and to dedicate themselves to this task 


in right earnest. The framers of our Constitution initiated 
dult franchise and by 


a great revolution by adopting 4 

giving every adult the right to vote. Let us now complete 

this revolution by liquidating mass illiteracy, by making 

every adult functionally literate and by enabling him, through 
the growing 


personal reading and study, to participate in 
1d. This alone will place our de- 


knowledge of the wor 
mocracy on a stable foundation and generate the necessary 
climate and momentum for the creation of the new social 
order based on justice, equality, freedom an 
of the individual. 


d the dignity 


qunm mt ree 


e .cATIO 
d «oue N FOr ? 


nt 
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INAUGURAL ADDRESS 

AT 

LITERACY/FAMILY PLANNING 
EDUCATIONAL WORKSHOP 


NEW DELHI APRIL 1970 


— 


AM deeply Sensible of the honou 
I of the Workshop have d 
inaugurate the Literacy/Fa 
Workshop for Near East/South Asia-East Asia Regions. 
At the outset, I would like to express my heartiest 
congratulations to Mrs. Welthy Fisher and the 
World Education Inc, for Organising 4 Workshop 
on this important subject. Mrs. Fisher į i 

herself and her unbounded enthusiasm for Promoting 
adult literacy Programmes and single-mi 

to the cause of uplifting the of the 
masses by linking literacy programmes With socia] and 
economic development, is a source of Inspiration to an of 
us. An instance of her Sensitivity to the urgent needs 


T Which the 
one me by üsking me to 
mily Planning Education 


Organisers 
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of th : 
e hour, in the Indian situation today, is reflected in 
ill discuss the role 


he EE 
qu DM: this Workshop which wi 
‘acy and education in promoting family planning 


Programmes. 


II 


blem is very acute. with only 
s land, India maintains 14 per 
A. baby is born every one 
day 57,000 


i India's population pro 
bent oe cent of the world’ 
E E the world's population. 
tage. half second. This means that every 
fud fae born and every year ^^ i 
Pre y, we have 21 million birth 
se s. The net result is that we a 
die ur fold every year. This, as you know, 
ne population of Australia. In 1950-51, the tota] popu- 

on was 361 million, it increased to 439 million in 
1960-61 and it was estimated to be 520 million in 1968-69 
and we shall be 1,000 million after about 26 years, ie. 
before the end of twentieth century. If this is not 


population explosion, what is it? 


In 1921, our birth rate was 49 per thousand and 
the death rate was 48 per thousand. This. means that 
the increase was one Per thousand per Year. Today. 
while the birth rate is 41 per thousand, the death rate is 
around 16 per thousand. Therefore, the rate of increase 
is 25 per thousand, and thanks to the public health 
facilities, the death rate will further decline. We have 
been successful in reducing the death rate, but not the 


birth rate. 


: The most depressing feature abou 
is that the increase in population has nulli 
our developmental gains. During the last 


t this phenomenon 
fied much of 
18 years, the 
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investment on Plan programmes has been of the order ot 
Rs. 21,894 crore. But there has been no corresponding 


rise in the per capita availability of goods and services.’ 


The rate of growth in our production—industria] as well 
as agricultural—just cannot keep pace with this astound- 
ing growth in population. While the estimated 
unemployed numbered only three million in 1951, their 


unemployed 
There have been 
ation. The total 
expenditure on education in 1950.51 was Rs, 1,143 
about Rs. 8,500 million in 
h has been much higher 
ational income, Tp spite of 
e Or two instances, that the 
the age-group 6-11, attending 
sed from 43.1 im 1950-51 to 
the percentage of adult literacy 
51 to only 33 in 1968.69. 


that, we find, to cite only ton 
percentage of children in 

in primary classes, increa 
only 77.9 in 1968-69 and 
increased from 17 in 1950. 


This is all because our 
about 159 million during the 
that 13 million is annually the 


What does it mean in terms of additional resources 
required to meet the needs of these 13 million additional 
population every year? On the basis of accepted norms, 
for an additional population of this size, we need 12.55 
million quintals of food, 4 million New jobs, 189 million 
metres of cloth, 2.5 million houses, 126,500 schools, 


372,500 teachers. Are we in a position to Provide all 
this? 


population has increased by 
last 20 years, T have said 
addition to our Population, 


The Report of the Commission 9n International 
Development, popularly known as Pearson Commission 
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oe the President, World Bank, in 

S ids SN, year, referring to India has, under social 

eee three areas of special concern—population, 

ium and urbanisation. And about population, the 
ission has made the following observations: 


Report, submitted to 


India has attracted 


The population. problem in 
because it is sO 


attention for several years 
gigantic. The effect on development problems 
is vividly, if still inadequately, expressed in the 
simple fact that production must increase by 
2.5 per cent annually simply to maintain average 
income per ‘person. But the ramifications of 
the growth in population in India are far 
greater. The increases in population are 
reflected in the tremendous pressure on land, 
urban facilities and social services— pressure in 
addition to the urgent need to improve such 
services for the present ‘population. These 
demands come on top of the needs of the 
present populati i a still substantial 
illiteracy rate and only half the eligible children 
in primary school—and the need to reform the 
present educational system to make it more 
relevant and responsive to India’s requirements. 
The demographic problem itself is further 

rate of increase 


compounded since the rapid 
means that 45 per cent of the people are now 


less than twenty years of age. This in turn 
ns more people of child-bearing age as à 
he total population and hence more 


er cent of t , 
children—at least potentially. The rapid rate 


of population growth also means substantial 
additions to the labour force. India already 
has at least 14 million underemployed, although 
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estimates are very uncertain. Given past rates 
of increase in population, about 4 to 5 million 
People are entering the labour force annually. 
Industry does not have the capacity to absorb 
the increases in labour force, and many of 
the newcomers remain unemployed or become 
the underemployed in the rural or urban sector, 
living in continued poverty. Those who remain 
in the rural areas increase the pressure for 
further sub-division of the land, already too 
often divided into tiny, uneconomic plots.” 


erience of planned economic 


at, while it is important to think 
of the rate of investment th 


whatever gains we achieved. And, 


factor, our Plans have 
Point of view of inter-sectora] balance: 
determined policy of not leaving a slower growth of 
population to chance, our Planning would have been 
meaningful This shows how important a population 


policy is in the present circumstances not only for India 
but for the whole developing world, 


of gear from the 
Ss Had we a 


Til 


For too long a time we have been Considering the 
population problem in terms of the foog Problem only. 
While I agree that the equation between Population and 
food is fundamental, it is necessary to consider other 
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aspects of 
pects of the problem like education and employment. 
n children, the demo- 


oe which has 200 millio: 

rdum p of educational planning cannot be 

abbas asised. While there has been considerable 

Sno6ER n on the problems. of skilled manpower, not 

Sheps emphasis has been given to the basic requirement 

Wee among the new generations. A broad-based 
ion policy, and, I would like to add, manpower 


lanni s 
Planning policy, should pay adequate attention to the 
te the new generations 


ae ie necessary to educa 
ment so give them opportunities for productive employ- 
et do not think it is necessary for me to dilate any 
Indi er on the seriousness of the population problem in 
p» nor on the importance of our being able to bring 
sedi a significant reduction in the birth-rate and thus 
e the rate of growth of India's population. 
such that it 


Obviously, the magnitude of the problem is 
the part of all agencies for 


needs a multi-sided effort on 
its solution. One such important effort is in the direction 
campaigns and programmes 


of linking family planning 
nd adult literacy. 


with adult education à 
ve been under- 


Numerous atti : aes 
taken during the last ten to fifteen years, have invariadly 
brought out how social and cultural attitudes to caste, 
kinship, religion, village 2? ity tics, obscurantism, 
resistance to modernisation, change old attitudes 
ace with the (processes of 

nge in Our 

nomic development 
of attitudes and behaviour. 
ical studies indicate 
to the revolution 


which ha 


material and scientific and 
life. In the sensitive ec 
demands the rationalisation 
Psycho-technical and psycho-sociolog 
that the attainment of literacy is primary 
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in mental structures and the development of attitudes which 
a modern worker needs, Literacy thus within the ambit of 
adult education represents a first stage in changing attitudes 
for adaptation to the present-day conditions, ^ But, 
regrettably, interest in the educational side of the problem 
has generally restricted itself to .technical research, train- 
ing of technical personnel and preparation of some literature 
and audio-visdal aids needed for publicity work in the : 
field—all on a very limited scale. By and large, no serious 
effort has been made to consider the botentialities of adult 
education and adult literacy in tackling the problem. 
Much of the current interest in adult literacy centres on 
linking it with adult education and make it more meaning- 
ful to the adult. But even in the new version of what an 
adult. needs, there is no serious Concern for the population 
problem. Nor is there any significant evidence of this 
interest in the growing volume of literatur, 
thé neo-literates every year. This is a lacuna in our 
programmes of adult literacy and adult education that 
needs to be rectified, 


Iv 


Literacy in India during the first 60 years of this 
century has had a retardeg growth, © percentage- of 
literacy has grown from 6-2 in 1901 to 24 in 1961 ana 
it is expected that this may rise to over 34 in 1971 and 
to about 50 in 1981. Further, the Position is particularly 
depressing in regard to literacy among females and in rural 
areas. While in 1961, the over-all Percentage of literacy 
was 24 for all persons taken together, in the Case of males 
it was 34.4 and in the case of females, it was. 12.9. 
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d tee the percentage lof literate population in urban 
Teas was 41, but in rural areas it was only 19. 


_ The current estimates are that over 150 million adults 
in the age-group 15-45 are illiterate. We are also told. 
by demographers that there are 100 million couples in our 
Country who are in the reproductive age-group of 15-45. 
And, as you know, the bulk of them are illiterate. Thus 
When we say that the objective of the family planning 
Programme is to bring down the birth rate from 39 to 25 
Per thousand population, it really means that we must so 
educate and motivate the 100 million eligible couples in 
the reproductive age-group that they have a family of only 
two or three children. In this sense, the target group for 
increasing the food production in the country and for 
developing basic industries is also, by far, the target group 
for family planning. Jt is necessary, therefore, to concen- 


trate osrammes for changing the very attitudes and 
eae these adults both for increasing 


set behaviour patterns of ‘ 
productivity ba head and reducing the birth rate per 
married couple. This; I believe, can be done effectively 
through adult literacy programmes appropriately linked 
with adult education in crafts, technical skills, scientific 


attitudes and population control. 


objective of literacy and family planning 
programmes should be to enable adults to understand that 
family size js controlla5le, that population regulation could 
venis development of a higher quality of life in a 
nation, and that a small family size could contribute 


The 
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materially to the quality of living in an individual family. 
Adults should be induced to appreciate the truth of the 
norm that the Indian family of today and tomorrow should 
be small and compact with only twi; or three children. 
These ideas have to be introduced in the curricula of 
literacy classes in appropriate forms. 


From the practical point of view, it is necessary to 
adopt a selective approach in the sense of concentrating 
programmes on identifiable groups of population. If large- 
scale surveys are undertaken to ascertain the attitudes to 
family size and family planning of major socio-economic 
and occupaional groups, the information can be utilised for 
planning programmes for their literacy. To illustrate, it is 
generally acknowledged that landless agricultural labourers 
in the rural areas and industria] workers and slum-dwellers 
in urban areas have higher birth rates, Considerable 
information is also available to show that they have less 
attitudes favourable to family Planning. Infant mortality 
is the highest and the child-rearing practices are the most 
traditional among these sections of the population. From 
this, it is clear that efforts for family Planning should be 
more intense among these sections, For example, the 
concentration of agricultural labourers, industrial workers, 
scheduled castes and scheduled tribes is available in the 
census handbooks tehsil-wise and taluk-wise. From this in- 
formation, the areas of largest concentration can be located 
for intensive literacy and family planning programmes. 
‘Similar exercises can be carried on other socio-economic 
variables to provide guidelines for programmes and evalua- 
tion. It is very necessary to emphasise the need for 
undertaking intensive surveys before initiating programmes 
of literacy and family planning education, 


‘The method and media of instruction for adult education 
in family planning will, no doubt, emphasise various types 
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of audio-visual aids, puppets, dramas, etc. It should not 
only include information with regard to the growth of 
Population and the available resources of food and other 
materials but also indicate how and where knowledge can 
be obtained of various methods of family planning and 
their use in practice. — It is not just enough to exhibit the 
visual aids but the programme should also include a follow- 
up programme, to measure its impact on the people at 
large, so as to plan future programmes accordingly. The 
choice of the reading materials and other literature, relevant 
to literacy and family planning education, has to be done 
very carefully and talented. writers and authors commis- 
sioned to write out the materials first on a trial basis and 
then, after some experimentation in regard to its impact and 


receptivity, get the materials finally printed. 


I would also like to emphasise that population should 
not be treated merely as à quantitative phenomenon or just 
an essay in numbers. It is the quality of the population 
that is most relevant both as a factor of growth and an 
end product of growth and numbers have to be treated in 


terms of the effect they have on quality either by way of 
deterioration or of improvement. My view is that family 
plànning education is but a ‘part of human resources 
development and that numbers and size of families should 
be thought as 4 determinant of quality and opportun‘4ie 
for improvement in quality rather than as an absolute factor 
related to food supply- would also like to add that in 
influencing quality, numbers do not constitute the only 
relevant factor. We must also take into account health 
and nutrition- That is why I would suggest that popula- 
and education programme should include 
o the promotion of good health 
ractices on the part ‘of the adults, as also enable them to 
understand the relation between nutrition and health and 
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the manner in which they could improve their nutritional 
Status without necessarily going in for larger deployment of 
financial resources. The reading materials and other 
literature to be Prepared for adults should therefore take 
due note of this aspect. This calls for combined efforts 
of experts in the fields of adult literacy and family planning 
and authors of repute in the field of Preparing materials for 
neo-literates in Preparing suitable literature. 


VI 


While I agree that seminars, conferences and workshops 
are helpful in bringing workers 9n a common platform and 
enabling them to exchange their ideas and ex 
would urge that some concrete and action- 
mendations should emerge fiom these seminars 
should be followed Up vizorously and the 
should be reviewed in future meetings, 
however that I have no faith in Projects whi 


and these 
action taken 


I would suggest 
acy with family 
Oriented sb that 
the country, T 


Of such projects, 
it may be possible for me to extend financia and technical 


support, to the extent possible, for these Projects, to worth- 
while voluntary organisations working in the field. The 
projects should be such as will identify various methods 
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and approaches of effectively linking family planning and 


adult literacy. 
vil 


I would like to conclude by reiterating that there can be 
no serious social and economic planning unless the ominous 


implications of uncontrolled population growth are under- 
‘stood and acted upon. I would also like to strike 2 note 
of warning here that no well-conceived population control 
programmes can make any lasting impact on an illiterate 
population. Illiteracy and large families go together and 
if we want to deal with one We have also to deal with the 
other. Hence the importance of literacy and of linking 


literacy with family planning. 


I have pleasure in inaugurating this Workshop on 


Literacy and Family Planning. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
AT 


THE FIRST MEETING OF THE 
NATIONAL BOARD OF 
ADULT EDUCATION 


NEW DELHI MAY 1970 


today to discuss various Policies ang 
to adult education and adult literacy, 
of the National Board which repre: 
State Governments and various int 
was about six years back, when I Was in the Planning 
Commission, that I had Suggested the Constitution of 4 
high-powered board to consider Seriously the problems 
Telating to the much neglected field of adult education and 
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wi literacy in our country. I am, therefore, personally’ 
ees that it has been possible to convene the meeting of 
uU MO Board. I know, I am sharing this happiness. 
FS any other friends here and elsewhere. May I 
x dien the hope that the setting up of the Board will prove 
e not an alternative, but a preliminary to action. 
operation, it will 


I am sure that, with yi 
d with bur schemes for the 
d adult literacy 


be possible to forge ahea 
my counterparts in 


our help and co! 


acceleration of growth of adult education an 
in our country. I would appeal to 

the States and Union Territories to set up similar E e 
with their manifold programmes, which should be the centres 
for stimulating a nation-wide programme of the eradication 
of illiteracy. These Boards should be innovators of nev 
ideas and practices, promoters of further programmes and 
evaluators of continuing projects: T am sure that voluntary 
organisations, who form the backbone of this movement, 


will be duly represented in these Boards. It is thus that 
dication of adult illiteracy 


the national programme of the era 
will get the necessary popular anq political support. These 
ted by proper organisations 


State Boards should be suppor 

providing necessary technical and secretarial assistance. 
We have done so at the Centre by transferring the Depart- 
ment of Adult Education of the National Council of 
Educational Research and Training to the Ministry of 


Education and Youth Services as the Directorate of Adult 
vide the necessary technical 


Education and this will pro 
and secretarial assistance to the National Board. 

The Secretariat of the Board has circulated the agenda 
papers covering a large number of items. AD attempt has 
been made to indicate the magnitude of the task in the: 
field of illiteracy and to review critically the programmes 
of adult literacy implemented during the post-independence 
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Looking back, we find that the Percentage of literacy 
in India has risen from 6.2 to 33 during the periog 1901 


33, the Percentage of literacy among women was only 13 
and that in rural areas only 19. Out of 106 million 


qualifications and below, 


Dt of the total population, and 
llion or about 39 per cent were 
which constitutes the working 
from the Point of view of pro- 
ntry, both in the industrial and 
Percentage of illiteracy in, 


current rate of ‘population growth 
of education would not make 
of people who would be illiterate and it is estimated that, 
in 1981, while the percentage of literates May go up to 50, 
the number of illiterates would become 358 millions, 


No sensible Indian can look at thi 


S situation without 
profound dissatisfaction, especially wh 


*n we take pride in 
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[one a democratic country where all adults, 
OM iu. of 21, have the right to vote and elect their 
E atives to constitute their Government in the States 
E at the Centre. [Illiteracy and progress do not go 
c e Literacy is the most important instrument for 
‘ nunication. From the point of view, therefore, of 
either economic development or national integration OF 
social cohesion. or cultural advancement or preservation of 
democracy, it is essential that our attempts, both in rural 
areas and in urban areas, and including both men and 
women, should be to achieve a 
amongst them. 


100 per cent literacy 


I am also appalled by the impact of our population 


growth on adult illiteracy. As you know, India's population 
problem is very acute. Every year we have 21 million 
births and eight million deaths. The net result is, that 
every year we are adding to our population more than the 
population of Australia. There is a direct co-relationship 
between the high rate of illiteracy and the high rate of 


births. 


The current estimates are that over 150 million aduits 


in the age-group of 15-45 are illiterate. We are also 
told by demographers that there are 100 million couples in 
our country who are in the reproductive age-group of 15 
to 40. And, as you know, the bulk of them are illiterate. 
Thus, when we say that the objective of the family planning 
programme js to bring down the birth rate from 35 to 25 
per thousand population, it really means that we must so 
educate and motivate the 100 million couples in the 
reproductive age-group that they have limited families. In 
this sense» the target group for increasing the farm produc- 
tion in the country and for developing basic industries is 


th 
also, by fa the target group of family planning. From 
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‘every point of view, therefore, we must pay much more 
attention to the promotion of adult literacy than we have 
done so far. 


Let us also not forget the base of parliamentary 
democracy in India. If, we take the population of the 
age-group 20 and above, the number, according to the 
census definition of 1961, Was 223 million and only 58 
million, among these, were literate. And we know that 
the number of people who voted in 1962 was around 125 
or 130 million. At least half of the people wh voted in 
the 1962 election, therefore, were not literate. They must 
have put their cross on the ballot paper, going only on the 
basis of election symbols of the candidates, if at all. 
‘Obviously, therefore, extension of adult literacy/mass 


literacy, isa ‘must’ for the survival of rea] parliamentary 
democracy in our country, 


What I am really concerne 
the age-group 14-44. As I have said earlier 


age-group literate. We have 
available today, nor do I im: 


in our country, where all 
mohalla, village, taluka, district, city and t 
and farms, take a pledge that they will m 
and sisters literate? I would like to take this : 
of appealing tə all students in colleges, universities and 
high schools to take up localities, Villages, mohallas in 
their vicinity for the liquidation of illitera, 


VUE i Cy and do what 
other countries had done in similar Situations. Tt has to 
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bi A p 

a big national campaign which has to be sustained not 

dM weeks or months, but at least half a decade. Let us 
it an Indian Literacy Quinquennium. 


‘fee the absence of adequate financial resources, it seems 
EI RM to adopt unconventional means for an all-out 
d nal mobilisation of resources, until the nation has 

eared the hump of illiteracy. The essence of mass 
approach lies in the determined mobilisation of all available 
educated men and women in the country to constitute a 
force to combat illiteracy and an effective organisation and 
Utilisation of this force in a well-planned literacy campaign. 
This approach, may be unorthodox but it has been tried 
elsewhere. The mass approach has been a success in a 
number of countries like USSR, Cuba, Indonesia, etc. In 
a different way and on a smaller scale, this approach is being 
attempted in Maharashtra through the scheme of Gram 
Shikshan Mohim. I would particularly like you to consider 
this mass movement for purposes of working out urgent 
Pilot projects to try out this approach in other parts of the 


country. The special feature of this movement is that it 
exploits local village patriotism to eliminate illiteracy from 
the village and movilizes the teachers and all the local 


educated men and women to work for literacy. The 
scheme costs very little and its gains are much more than 
what can be measured in terms of literacy. It is, however, 
necessary that such mass literacy ‘programmes are backed 


by an effective programme of follow-up in terms of reading 
materials, literature, provision of books, circulating libraries, 
etc. 


I am cne of those who would not like to plunge into 


a programme without trying it on a selective basis under 
varying conditions. The mass approach of literacy is no 
doubt important but its efficacy has to be tried in various 
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parts of the country. I would now like therefore to 
launch pilot projects of adult education and adult literacy 
in various parts of the country, both in urban and rural 
areas, in order to find out the following: 


(a) The age-group which is more responsive to 
literacy training; 


(b) Factors which motivate the average adult; 


(c) The type of literate required for literacy work 
and its follow-up; 


(d) The best method/methods to be adopted for 
teaching the adult illiterates; 


(e) How the results could be achieved with minimum 
cost? 


After trying out these pilot Projects and learning from 
their results, we can initiate a big national programme for 
the eradication of adult illiteracy. The Central Govern- 
ment would be prepared to Provide assistance to the State 
Governments and voluntary Organisations for initiating 
such pilot projects. Through these Projects, it should be 


As part of the action Programme, as you already know, 
we want to get the university and college Students involved 
in a big way. That is why, we have now agreed that one 
of the important components of the National Service 
Programme for university and college Students will be that 
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of spreading literacy. I want young boys and girls to take 
an active part in this big national task. I would ask them 
to go out to villages, to the factories, to the farms and 
to the hilly and tribal areas not only to preach the gospel 
of literacy but also to teach them. If they do this, they 
will have partially realised the commitment which they will 
owe to the community which spends so much on them for 
their education. I want the senior students of secondary 
schools to take upon themselves the most rewarding task 
of spreading literacy in the areas they live in. This has 
been done by their brothers and sisters in other parts of 
the country like Maharashtra. 


In this national task, our 23 lakhs of teachers have 
an important part to play. I appeal to them to give a 
helping hand in this grand adventure, as it would be the 
most single contribution which they could make, as the 
educated elite of the country, th the spread of education 
amongst their brethren. They have to guide and supervise 
the work of their students. They will thus be the ‘pioneers 
of a big movement for which the country will be ever 


obliged to them. 


Voluntary organisations in this country have played a 
very significant role in promoting various ideas and imple- 
menting programmes which ordinarily cannot be undertaken 
by State Departments. I believe that adult literacy 
programme is One such programme which cannot be 
organised formally through the institution. of one single 
department. It has essentially to be a people's programme 
here the community takes on an active part. Voluntary 
organisations represent the collective will of the people to 
innovate, to promote and to implement programmes with 


or without governmental support. I have no doubt that 


voluntary organisations working in the field of education, 
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social welfare, community welfare, tribal welfare, women’s 
welfare and the like will come forth in a big way to help 
this national task in an ample measure. Government will 
try to support them to the extent possible. As you know, 
we have formulated a revised scheme, containing somewhat 
liberal terms of assistance to Voluntary organisations 
working in the field of adult education. Centre's efforts in 
this field can only be Marginal and in the mature of pro- 
motional programmes, The State Governments, I would 
Suggest, should also formulate Programmes on similar lines 


for their State-,district-ang village-leve] voluntary organi- 
sations. 


education, both at the Centre 
resources of men, money and materials. 
that we free ourselves from Problems oj departmental 
jurisdiction and forge a united front to tackle this national 
problem. This type lof close collaboration is not only 
necessary at the national and State levels, but is even more 
important at the district, taluka and village levels, 
convinced that, for the succes, 
joint efforts and close collaborati 


It is high time 


through the setting up of the Boards of Adult Educstioni 
not only at the Central and State levels but even at the 
district and taluka levels. 


Organisation of campaigns for the eradication of illi- 
teracy by itself may not involve large sums of money, but 
let us not labour under the illusion that the work of literacy 
can end with the imparting of literacy. The programme of 
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per without follow-up is meaningless. What is impor- 
of boo is yizorous follow-up action in terms of production 
of ame ‘provision of libraries at various Jevels, training 
eon a workers, night schools, extension programmes, 
ed LE education, etc. This needs trained men, 
HN and money and cannot be done purely on 
ary basis. Money is required for the preparation, 
Mc and distribution of reading materials for neo- 
terates, organisation of mobile libraries, Setting UP of 
village libraries, district libraries, headquarter libraries, 
production of newspapers and journals suitable for neo- 
literates, ‘organisation of training programmes for writers, 
literacy workers, etc. In the Fourth Plan, as you know, 
there is hardly any provision for these types of activities at 
the Centre and in the States. The total allocations for 
adult education and adult literacy programmes may not 


exceed Rs, 10 to 11 crore. May I appeal to the State 
some resources for such 


Governments to find out 

programmes either from their Plan or non-Plan allocations. 

l know that finance is scarce, but surely we can find 

something for such an important national cause. I would 

also like to appeal to the various philanthropic bodies, trusts 
to individuals 


and foundations, in our country 2$ well as 
to contribute their mite for this type of programme. They 


may not be able to spare their time and manpower but 
their monetary contributions for promoting this cause would 
be deeply appreciated. The resources of the order required 
for such programmes may not be available at this stage 
from governmenta] funds but that does not mean that the 
community at large cannot come to the rescue with their 
voluntary contributions. I would also try to do whatever is 
possible for me at the Centre to find some more resources 


for this programme. 
Before I conclude, I would like to pay my tribute to the: 
Government and people of Maharashtra for the earnestness 
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with which they have taken up this problem of liquidating 
adult illiteracy. You are familiar with the Gram Shikshan 
Mohim Movement which has been the principal instrument 
they have used for this purpose. The movement has now 
succeeded to such an extent that a number of districts in 
Maharashtra can proudly claim to have 100 per cent lite- 
Tacy. They have not only made the people literate but + 
they have also "produced considerable volume of neo- 
literate literature available at practically nominal prices. I 
‘do hope the example of Maharashtra will prove infectious 
and it would be possible for us to say that within a reason- 
able foreseeable future the whole of India has become 
literate and has also facilities for using its literacy. 


I realise that I have not comprehensively touched upon 
other allied problems of adult education, further education, 
extension education, etc. It is not that I am unaware of 
these important aspects of adult education. Literacy is 
the magic casement which Opens on all perspective 
knowledge and it is literacy that Strengthens a human 
being's mature judgement. Hence My accent on adult 
literacy and adult education. 


On this red-letter Day, in the history of adult education, 
I would like to appeal to my friends here and countrymen 
to realise the gravity of the Situation and to take up the 
task of liquidation of illiteracy in India and lend their 
support in terms of their time, energy and other resources. 
Let us assure that lieht spreads throughout the length and 
"breadth of this country. Then only can we breath a really 
fresh air of hope and fulfilment ang thus usher in real 
freedom to our country. 
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